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NOW... 


(with the return of patent flour 
and the consumer’s readjustment 
to bread brand preferences) 


STEP UP 


YOUR BREAD} 


—- 


SALES 
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CONTROLLED EXPANSION 


It’s a long road from the one small Pillsbury mill of 1869 to the many 


large ones of 1946. Now we’re heading for new objectives—a large addi- 
tion to our Springfield mill, a huge new plant in Los Angeles for our 
Globe Mills Division. This is progress directed by firm, responsible 


hands .. . hands intent on maintaining the fame behind the name 


... PILLSBURY 


Legend: 
a PRESENT MILLS 
») NEW MILLS 
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—better bakery flours— 








First choice among many discriminating bakers, the 


superior flours can help make your bread first choice 
among housewives in your market, too. Fine Panhandle 
wheats, chosen for superior baking qualities, are the 
firm foundation of these better bakery flours. They 


are expertly milled and carefully checked for uniformity. 








ALVA ROLLER. 















(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 
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BUILDERS of 66,555,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 








J ONES i. lilt Company 


in OUR TWENTY-SIX YEARS 





Going Broke? 


les hardly likely now. Business failures in the 
United States have been at an almost record low 
point in the past few years. 


Yet the seeds of subsequent disaster for many 
businesses are sown in times of prosperity. ... 
management allows wastes and inefficiences to 
creep in... or fails to keep progress with the 
latest developments in plant and. machinery im- 
provements. And then when competition grows 
stiff again, the obsolete plant can’t keep pace with 
lower costs of more efficient business rivals. 


That’s why good planning now means so much 
to your future. And when it comes to planning 
production, Jones-Hettelsater engineers can 
help you. 








1012 Baltimore Avenue 
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Designers and Builders for Fillers and the American Grain Trade 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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THE MIGHTY MILLER OF HULL 


Rank accelerated as the nine- 

teenth century approached its 
close. In business he had now won 
the opening rounds of his fight 
against the competition of American 
flour. He had beaten it from the 
ring in the Northeast. But, as in- 
variably happens, one problem was 
no sooner solved than another, as 
formidable as the first, presented 


[ee pace of progress for Joseph 


itself. The bakers in the district 
most easily’ accessible, being York- 
shiremen, and therefore as canny as 
the Scots, demanded only the better 
grades of flour. This meant that 
Joseph Rank was left with a con- 
siderable proportion of lower quality 
flour for which he had no sale in 
his own neighborhood. 

The pressure of events began to 
push him on toward decisions of 


whose magnitude he as yet had no 
faintest intimation. Although the 
sale of American flour had almost 
ceased in the East Riding of York- 
shire, it still flooded the London mar- 
ket, where American millers had 
found it possible to dump large quan- 
tities of their lower grades. 

Millers in the wheat growing coun- 
ties round about London—especially 
Norfolk, Suffolk and Essex—sent 





eo NOt 


It takes many qualities to make a great leader. Among 
them is an attitude of mind that might be called— 
unsatisfaction. In the Cargill organization this atti- 
tude is a strong one—a refusal to be satisfied with good 
enough—an unceasing striving to find HOW a thing 


can be done better. 


The policy of “How better’ has already yielded 


how good, but HOW beer A 


be technicians, planners, workers on Cargill’s staff 
whose job it is to keep asking the question ‘‘How can 
this or that be done better?” 

That things can be done still better, still more eco- 
nomically—that new methods, new by-products, new 


chemurgical uses can be developed to widen the market 


many tangible benefits to all who are concerned with 
grain—from the farmer to the final consumer. In the 


laboratory, it has pointed to better bread strains of 
wheat, better oil bearing strains of flax and soy, better 
malting strains of barley. In the handling of grain, it 
has made for lower cost transportation, for better load- 
ing and unloading efficiency, for improved grain con- 


ditioning and grading. 


But this is not enough! There are, and always will 


STILL THE PIONEER IN THE INTERESTS OF GROWERS AND USERS OF GRAIN 


for grains—Cargill has promised itself to prove. 





their flour, made from English wheat, 
up to Town still expecting a ready 
sale; and London bakers found they 
could profitably mix the strong im- 
ported flour with the softer and 
more colorful English wheat flour and 
greatly please their customers. Now 
Joseph Rank knew that the lower 
grade flour he could not sell on a 
sufficiently large scale in the North 
was whiter and more tasty than the 
American lower grades, and it oc- 
curred to him that he could profitably 
compete against the Americans in 
London. 

He set up an agency not far from 
the Baltic Exchange. The expcri- 
ment justified itself from the !ve- 
ginning, and before long it was nec- 
essary to open a London office and 
establish a selling staff there. The 
development presaged a break with 
Hull. It became essential for Joseph 
Rank to divide his time between 
London and the North. 


His Private Life 
Ly the turn of the century the 
milling business of Joseph Rank, 
registered as an incorporated co:- 
pany in May, 1899, was among the 





Editor’s Note.—One of the great 
flour millers of all time, Joseph 
Rank, founder of the British milling 
colossus, Ranks, Ltd., has been made 
the subject of a book-length biog- 
raphy by R. G. Burnett, whose pub- 
lisher is the Epworth Press, 25-35 
City Road, London, E. C. 1 
(“Through the Mill,” $2.25 post- 
paid). By arrangement with the pub- 
lishers this admirable record of the 
life and times of Mr. Rank, whose 
death occurred on Nov. 13, 1943, in 
his ninetieth year, is made available 
to readers of The Northwestern Mill- 
er in condensed form. This is the 
third of four installments. The final 
installment will appear in an early 
issue of The Northwestern Miller. 





foremost enterprises of provincial 
England. By his own initiative and 
energy, directed by organizing and 
other business gifts of a high order, 
and governed by implicit faith in 
the leading of Providence, he had 
risen from obscurity to a _ position 
of great and growing power. Yet in 
character and habit he remained 
simple and unpretentious, without 
social ambition, content to serve the 
church of his choice and enjoy ‘he 
family life of the average midd!e- 
class citizen. 

He said of himself: “In my pri- 
vate life I have not much time to 
spare, as most of my time is filled 
with business and church work. I 
do play a little golf, but I am afraid 
that, to a certain extent, the social 
side of my life has been neglected.” 

Although careful to prevent a m n- 
gling of the two chief strands in 
his life’s interest, and thereby 'n- 
curring the criticism that he kcpt 
his business and his religion in se}:a- 
rate compartments, he devoted t!e 
bulk of such spare time as he +!- 
lowed himself to the affairs of t'1¢ 
fashionable church at Queen’s Road. 

But he was not satisfied’ with what 
it was doing. Highly successful “s 
it undoubtedly was in many respec's, 
more than paying its way, crowd«d 
on Sundays. with well-to-do mer- 
chants and their families, it did not 
satisfy that strain. in him which 
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ith Ismerta! 


Thousands of new families are in the 
market for bread and other baked goods 
and every baker needs to win their good 
will and brand loyalty. That comes natu- 
rally when you bake with ISMERTA. 


Now that normal extraction flours are 
again available, it pays doubly well to 
rely on ISMERTA’S high standards for 
brighter, finer bread quality and more 
lasting freshness. ; 


Many years of milling only to the 
highest quality standards has placed 
ISMERTA far above to common 
run of flours in the confidence 

of buyers who know. 


THE [smeRT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 2% 
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marked him as a true Methodist in 
that it revealed his belief that the 
Gospel should be preached not only 
to those who need it but to those 
who need it most. There was in 
him, undimmed by his contacts with 
the markets, a missionary zeal which 
must be given full place in any 
presentation of his character, for it 
is fundaméntal to the understanding 
of his complex and sometimes puz- 
zling life. 

As superintendent of the Sunday 
school he was dissatisfied because 
most of the children came from pros- 
perous homes. Yet round about 
were thousands of workmen’s dwell- 








(ONSOLIDATED FLOUR M 


KANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 
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ings, the children of which ran wild 
in the streets and never came into 
the church or the school. He began 
to realize that they never would 
come so long as Queen’s Road re- 
mained a fashionable church; and, 
what was more, that their parents 
could never be induced to enter those 
select portals either. Many of the 
men were now working for him, and 
he felt a certain moral responsibil- 
ity; convinced that he had himself 
“found salvation,” he was anxious 
that they should share in it, too. 
It is a cheap jibe to say, as some 
have said, that he was more inter- 
ested in preaching to them than in 
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paying them well. Whatever may 
justly be affirmed concerning wages 
and conditions of labor, there can be 
no doubt that his concern for what 
he conceived to be their spiritual 
well-being was genuine and sincere. 
He had nothing to gain by it. Most 
of the other leading employers did 
not emulate it. According to the 
standards of the time, he would have 
been fully justified in ignoring such 
considerations altogether; what the 
men did out of working hours could 
reasonably be held to have nothing to 
do with him; but such an attitude 
was not in his nature. He had a 
concern for them: he believed that 
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One of the Modern Mills of Ranks, Liil. 
(From an End Paper Drawing by Horace 
Knowles for R. G. Burnett’s Life of Joseph 
Rank, “Through the Mill’). 


without the Gospel, as he understood 
it, they were in danger of being lost 
eternally; and for that reason alone 
he made up his mind that, whatever 
the cost, something effective must 
be done by the church to reach them 
with its message. 

It cannot be said that he was an 
easy man to serve at any time. Dur- 
ing the period of the rapid growth of 
the firm, when he had to grapple 
with many worrying and exhausting 
problems, and had to be constantly 
driving in order:to get things done 
as quickly and as efficiently as he 
knew they must be done, he was 
often difficult and domineering. He 
never could suffer fools gladly, and 
in moments of stress would some- 
times lash with an unmerciful 
tongue, not only his closest associ- 
ates, but even his sons. Moreover, 
during the time of enlargement and 
increase, additional capital was con- 
stantly needed to finance greater out- 
put, with the result that costs of 
all sorts were kept down to a mini- 
mum. 

He strongly held the view, which 
he discussed freely, that a man’s 
ability and integrity were not in 
any way dependent on his social po- 
sition, and that therefore it was 
sound policy to draw employees from 
classes and businesses that were not 
accustomed to a high standard of 
wages. These men, he knew, readily 
appreciated a better standard of sal- 
ary, or wages, than they had been 
accustomed to, and their social status 
and standard of living did not neces- 
sitate heavy household expenses. One 
dictum of his about types of men may 
be recalled: “There are men of abil- 
ity and cleverness, but no principle; 
there are men of integrity, but lit- 
tle ability; and there are men of 
ability and of high integrity; but, 
while there are lots that come in 
the first two classes, the third class 
are scarce, and need looking for.” 

Both on the commercial and the 
technical sides of his business, how- 
ever, he would always promote to 
better positions, as they arose, the 
men of his own staff, rather than 
engage men from other firms; anc, 
in view. of the constant expansion 
openings for advancement were fre- 
quent. His constant contention was 
that the firm should always be train 
ing..men for better positions, an¢ 
when -any man showed special in- 
terest or ability he was given ali 
the encouragement and help that was 
(Continued on page 18) 
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-— When its Printed with 
BEMIS WASHOUT INKS 





Ay 
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® | 
| a 
| Women appreciate the ease with which brands printed with s i M zB 
the Bemis Washout Inks disappear from bags in one washing, IS A GS 
{2 leaving no tell-tale blemishes. They remember the brands (Fr ae) 
oe. that disappear almost like magic without hard rubbing. And on 
fre when they buy again, they call for the brands they know BEMIS BRU. a _ 


in ° D Buffalo « Charl e Chi -D -D i 
- will wash out of bags easily and leave a valuable bonus of and Peisaiall » tlunesen - eGissepele Kanes 
in- 1 th I - f, ‘ City : a . sonar shee . — . a, 

+ ‘ ‘ eapolis « Mobile « New Orleans « New Yo it 
all cloth. nstructions for washing out inks are printed on Sucaih < Chdshean Ole + Oeeska « Golam 


° ° Peoria « St. Helens, Ore. « St. Louis ¢ Salina 
most bags. ¢ Call your Bemis representative. Salt Lake City + San Francisco « Seattle « Wichita 
Wilmington, Calif. 
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HE BAKES FOR A 


MILLION HOUSEWIVES 


Loaves from this oven in our test-baking labor- 
atories decide the results of our mill processing. 
They climax a long series of checks and bal- 
ances, of laboratory study and milling controls 
for all flours made throughout the large family 
of COMMANDER-LARABEE mills. They tell 
us how these flours will perform in your bakery. 

High tolerance to mixing and fermentation... 


doughs that resist punishment... ease of machine 
handling . . . beautiful bread. It’s first proved 
right here, and again confirmed in your bakery. 

This baking technician test-bakes for a million 
housewives, though they never see his product, 
because it’s you, the baker, who does their bak- 
ing. We have to be right when we assure bakers 
that our flours produce fine baking results. 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES ¢ MINNEAPOLIS 


THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City « COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis « BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffalo 
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Cite Abundant Supplies 


and Fair Prices in Decontrol Plea 





USDA 


HAS 15 DAYS TO RENDER 


DECISION; COULD COME OCT.1 


Ample Capacity, Labor Described—Controls on Flour in 
Face of Free Wheat Labeled “Unreasonable and 
Unsound”—Hits at 85% Restriction 


By PATRICIA KRIEGHBAUM 


Washington Office 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—The petition to decontrol wheat flour has 
been filed with the Secretary of Agriculture by the flour milling 
industry which based its plea to remove ceilings on the contentions 
that flour is not in short supply and that flour prices will not soar 
unreasonably if controls are revoked. 

Within 15 days after filing, the agriculture secretary is required 
under law to announce his decision thus setting the maximum date 
of decontrol—or continued control, as the case may be—on or about 
Oct. 8. However, it is hoped that the secretary will announce his 
decision indirectly before that time by refraining to list flour on 


the Oct. 1 short supply list. This 
would automatically place flour in a 
free market. 


PDB Next Move 


If the secretary turns the petition 
down and flour is listed again in 
short supply the advisory commit- 
tee then can ask for an oral hearing 
by the department. Under the law 
this must be arranged within 10 
days after a request. 

In case the department fails to 
take any action within the next 15 
days, the advisory committee can 
take its case directly to the Price 
Decontrol Board. 

Where there is unfavorable action 
both for the original petition and at 
the oral hearings, the committee also 
then can file for price freedom with 
the board. 

The petition, prepared by the flour 
milling advisory committee, was 
signed by G. S. Kennedy, vice chair- 
man of the committee and vice presi- 
dent of General Mills, Inc. Salient 
points of the decontrol plea included 
Statistics proving that the milling 
trade has the production capacity 
to exceed the export commitments 
and at the same time satisfy domes- 
tic requirements, without relying on 
high-level prices. 

Flour output in 1945 amounted to 
270,000,000 sacks—the largest pro- 
duction in history, according to the 
petition, but still only 76.5% of the 
industry’s total capacity which is 
figured at about 300,000,000 sacks. 
With the record exports of 50,000,000 
sacks of flour in the first half of 
1946 added to the peacetime con- 
Sumption rate of 215,600,000 sacks, 
the industry will have abundant 
Stocks to supply all demands. 

As to price estimates, the petition 





The complete text of the petition 
Tequesting decontrol of flour as pre- 
Sented to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture by the Milling Industry Advis- 
ory Committee appears on page 13. 








quoted from a USDA release plac- 
ing the free market prices of flour in 
direct relationship to those of wheat 
because the raw material cost of 
flour represents the predominant cost 
factor. 

On the basis of the Price Decon- 
trol Board’s decision that wheat 





prices have not risen unduly nor are 
expected to do so, it was reasonably 
assumed that flour prices uncontrolled 
would follow a similar pattern un- 
der the historical relationship. 

The milling industry labeled “un- 
reasonable and unsound” the attempt 
to control the price of wheat flour 
while the raw material remains free 
from OPA domination, especially in 
view of the price relationship be- 
tween flour and wheat mentioned 
above. 

Such control can only result in a 
continuous failure of such maximum 
prices for flour to meet the stand- 
ards of the price extension act, it was 
contended. 

The millers’ petition estimated that 
the 1946-47 consumption of wheat 
flour in the United States would ap- 
proximate 215,600,000 sacks, or about 
506,660,000 bus of wheat. This figure 
was on the basis of a peacetime con- 
sumption rate of 154 Ibs per capita 
for the 140,000,000 continental popu- 
lation. 

Stating that flour’s primary ingre- 
dient—wheat—was in ample supply, 
the petition listed USDA figures 
showing that the July carry-over was 
101,000,000 bus and that the 1946 
crop was expected to reach 1,160,000,- 
000, making a total of 1,261,000- 
000 bus. The total disappearance, 
however, will be only 985,000,000 bus, 
with 475,000,000 for domestic food 

(Continued on page 40) 


N. Y. Supplies Ease 
as Truck Strikes 
End Piece-Meal 


New York, N. Y.—Though not as 
serious as a week ago, the bakery 
ingredient supply situation here con- 
tinues to be held tightly by individual 
labor trucking strikes, although end- 
ing of the maritime tie-up brought 
a lifting of the embargo on incom- 
ing shipments in certain respects. 

Truckmen for some_ shortening 
houses were still out on strike Sept. 
24, but bakers, by sending their own 
trucks to supply houses, manage to 
obtain enough supplies to keep them 
running, though bakery production, 
particularly among smaller retail 
bakeries, continues at a reduced 
scale of operations. 

Local trucking unions, however, 
are signing up with individual con- 
cerns one by one, and supplies of 
flour are moving more freely, though 
sugar and shortening movement is 
slow. 

Railroads are issuing permits on 
the basis of consignees’ ability to ac- 
cept shipments, but the embargo on 
flour for export was lifted complete- 
ly, coincident with the end of the 
maritime strike during the week. 





Increasing Squeeze on Millers 
Results from Rising Wheat Prices 


Continued creeping advances in the 
cash wheat market are slowly push- 
ing millers into a tighter squeeze be- 
tween wheat values and the recently 
established price ceiling on bakery 
flour. The pinch is the most intense 
on spring wheat mills in the North- 
west, on hard winter wheat mills in 
Oklahoma and Texas and on sections 
of the soft wheat milling industry on 
bakery flours. But even the hard 
winter wheat mills of Kansas and 
Nebraska, relatively in the most fa- 
vorable position, are feeling the ef- 
fects more every day. 

Ordinary protein No. 1 dark north- 
ern spring at Minneapolis is up 4c bu 
since the flour ceilings were raised 
Sept. 11. In addition, the premiums 
for protein have risen 1c on 13% 
and 14% types, 4c on 15% and as 
much as 10c bu on 16% protein. The 
strong protein wheat was quoted 
Sept. 21 as high as 29c bu over or- 
dinary protein’ wheat. Such pre- 
miums effect a severe squeeze on 
millers under the flour ceilings. 


Hard Winters. Strong 


Hard winter wheat at Kansas City 
has shown ‘strength for six straight 
trading days ended Sept. 23, the net 
gain being around 4%c bu on the 
kinds of protein wheat needed for 
bakery flour. Southwestern mills are 
already in a squeeze of around 3c 


sack on straight grade bakery flours 
on a Kansas City basis and right up 
to the point of pinch on sales made 
in the 3c higher territory in the 
northeast where delivered ceilings are 
calculated on a Minneapolis base 
price. 

How much farther mills can go 
in absorbing higher wheat costs is 
difficult to estimate, but any further 
advances in wheat are certain to 
lead to extreme reluctance to make 
bakery flour sales and it would not 
take much of a rise to bring such 
business to a complete halt. 

This situation is a good illustration 
of the ridiculousness of having a ceil- 
ing on flour while there is a free 
market in wheat, millers say. With 
fluctuating wheat markets, it is im- 
possible to keep ceilings in line with- 
out frequent changes to match the 
wheat variations. 

OPA officials are said to be as un- 


happy about this condition as are 
millers and to recognize the diffi- 
culties of a frequently adjusted flour 
price maximum. They are reported 
to be preparing a statement to be 
presented to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture advocating the decontrol of 
flour. At the moment the chances 
of its success are uncertain. 

Frequent ceiling advances in flour, 
with attendant newspaper publicity, 
put considerable heat on the OPA, 
while the difficulty of reducing ceil- 
ing prices which would cut across 
contracts made at a higher ceiling 
level is obvious, should a situation of 
that kind arise. 

The only practical solution is de- 
control of flour, which could be ac- 
complished simply by omitting flour 
from the list of commodities in short 
supply which must be listed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture on the first 
of each month. 





British Extraction Rate Cut to 85% 


London, Eng.—The Minister of Food announced, effective Sept. 22, that 
the flour extraction rate was being reduced from 90 to 85%—in spite of un- 
favorab’e harvesting weather—primarily in order to provide winter feed 
for dairy cows, and it was a!sd reported that bread rationing would be with- 
drawn about Oct. 12 because of the steadily improving over-all supply sit- 


uation. 


Long extraction was estimated to have reduced domestica ly pro- 


duced feedstuffs by over 300,000 tons, and the reduced rate of 85% is ex- 
pected to provide a substantial additional quantity of feed. 
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Except on Camas Prairie and some 
other areas of higher elevations in 
northern Idaho, the 1946 Pacific 
Northwest wheat harvest is complet- 
ed, according to a Sept. 17 bulletin 
of the Pacific Northwest Crop Im- 
provement Association. 

Although rains have caused delay 
in these late areas, it is expected 
that the crop will be in by the end 
of September. Yields and quality 
continue above normal, with yields as 
high as 65 bus per acre reported in 
the vicinity of Grangeville, Idaho. 

Rains have been general over the 
wheat area recently and soil condi- 
tions now are favorable for winter 
wheat planting. Wheat seeded with- 
in the past 10 days is up. Indica- 
tions are that the winter wheat 
acreage in the Big Bend country will 
be fully as large as a year ago. 
Baart wheat will be in short supply 
again next year, the association re- 
port says. 


Seeding Reported General 


Reporting on the entire country, 
the United States Weather Bureau 
states that preparation of soil and 
seeding of small grains have become 
general and has made good progress 
in most sections. About half of the 
wheat is planted in Montana and 
western Kansas. Soil moisture now 
is generally ample for germination and 
much of the early seeded winter 
wheat in southwestern and the more 
western areas is up and growing well. 

Nebraska reports good rains of the 
current month have put the soil in 
fine condition for seeding of wheat, 
except for a few areas where the fall 
was light or missed entirely. In the 
northwestern counties, seeding is 60% 
completed, ranging down to only 
8% in the southeastern districts. 
Seeding is getting under way in cen- 
tral and north central Kansas and 
is well advanced in most western 
counties. 

Some shock threshing of small 
grains continues in South Dakota, 
especially in the western half of the 
state. Returns vary from fair to 
excellent. Montana reports the har- 
vesting of small grains nearly fin- 
ished, except for a few scattered 
fields in the Northwest. Threshing 
is still in progress in the western 
and northern parts of the state. 
Seeding of winter wheat varies and 
is generally about one quarter fin- 
ished. Early seeded wheat is ger- 
minating well and there are some 
good growths reported as a result of 
timely rains. 


Towa Corn Advanced 


Progress of the Iowa corn crop has 
been quite favorable and about 69% 
or more of the crop appears to be 
well dented with prospects that close 
to 95% of the crop may mature be- 
fore the normal heavy frost dates. 
This indicates that good curing warm 
weather should continue throughout 
all of the next two weeks to insure 
well-matured corn over all of the 
state. In some of the northwest 
counties the crop was delayed by un- 
favorable summer conditions and if 
frost occurs by about Sept. 25, which 
is about normal in that area, some 
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END OF WHEAT HARVESTING 
NEARS; SOWING WELL_ALONG 


Pacific Northwest Crop to Be Under Cover by Sept. 30— 
Kansas, Montana Winter Wheat Half Planted—Iowa 
Corn to Mature Ahead of Normal Frost Date 


corn will not be safe for cribbing. 
Some farmers in that area, as well as 
other areas, are already beginning to 
feed green corn and many more will 
start hogging-down late fields very 
soon. Dry weather and heavy winds 
have caused a loss in some counties 
which will reduce the harvest of ma- 
ture corn. 


Ontario Wheat Lower 


The Ontario Department of Agri- 
culture reports the fall wheat (On- 
tario soft winter wheat) yield was 
16,049,000 bus, compared with 20,- 
115,000, the only Ontario grain crop 
to show a reduction in output this 
season. Fall rye production totaled 
1,294,000 bus, as against 1,249,000 last 
year. 
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ARCHER-DANIELS REPORTS 
INCOME OF $6,604,149 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Consolidated 
net income of the Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., producer of linseed oil, 
for the fiscal year ended June 30 has 
been reported as $6,604,149 or $4.03 
on each of 1,634,748 capital shares, 
compared with $3,538,760 or $2.16 a 
share on the same number of shares 
in the preceding year. 

S. M. Archer, president, said in 
the annual report that the company 
was again faced with shortages of 
raw materials in two important de- 
partments. The labor situation, he 
said, was satisfactory. 

In the year the company expand- 
ed its activities and certain major 
installations should soon be in pro- 
duction, although construction is 
proceeding at a slow pace. The 
chemical division reported increased 
sales and profits’ 

Net sales and other operating in- 
come in the year amounted to $186,- 
255,175 against $176,453,307 in 1945. 





Net working capital on June 30 was 
$29,662,902, compared with $25,493, 
716 on the similar date last year. Net 
earnings of the Canadian subsidiary 
amounted to $53,093 after conversion 
at the official rate of exchange. 

As a result of electing to accelerate 
the amortization of the cost of emer- 
gency facilities as permitted by the 
internal revenue*code, $1,236,645 was 
eliminated from the property ac- 
counts. 
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WAA SELLS WATER TANKS 
FOR USE AS GRAIN BINS 


Washington, D. C.—Midwest farm- 
ers, whose grain storage bins are 
overflowing because of a bumper 
wheat crop, were reminded by R. M. 
Littlejohn, war assets administrator, 
that about 7,000 collapsible water 
tanks, suitable for temporary storage 
of grain, are available from govern- 
ment surplus stocks. 

The tanks, of 3,000-gal or about 
375-bu capacity, already have been 
used with success by farmers who 
needed additional space for grain that 
could not be stored in elevators. 

WAA regional offices in New York, 
Seattle, San Francisco, Atlanta, Salt 
Lake City and New Orleans, are of- 
fering the tanks at $50 each. The 
tanks were originally designed for 
use by the armed forces for emer- 
gency water supply and cost the gov- 
ernment $254 each. 

They are made of canvas and 
equipped with ground cloths and cov- 
ers, hardwood staves, metal stakes, 
stays and ropes. They are 11 feet 
in diameter and 4 ft 7 ins high. 
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DOMESTIC SALES OF FARM 
PRODUCTS BY GOVERNMENT 


Washington, D. C.—Domestic sales 
of government-owned agricultural 
products during August totaled $4,- 
159,979, with grain and grain prod- 
ucts accounting for only $3,941 of 
the total, the Department of Agri- 
culture has reported. Sales during 
July totaled $4,080,961. 

Fruit and vegetable sales account- 
ed for $3,475,816 or 84% of the total 
August sales, with potatoes pur- 
chased by the department under its 
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price support program and resold to 
industrial concerns making up the 
bulk of the sales. 

Poultry. products, principally of 
surplus frozen chicken, totaled $259. 
703, or 6% of total sales for the 
month. Other sales—all less than 
1% of the total—included dairy prod. 
ucts, $7,864; grain and grain prod. 
ucts, $3,941, and fats and oils, $2,419. 
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GRAIN FIRM ESTABLISHED 


Fort Worth, Texas.—Lewis Ef. 
Meekins has established the Great 
West Grain, Inc., at 1101 NW 23rd 
here, to engage in the grain export 
business. 
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USDA Lifts Ban 
on Red Durum in 
Formula Feeds 


Washington, D. C.—An amendment 
to WFO 144 was signed by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Sept. 20 which 
will eliminate red durum wheat from 
the category of milling wheats 
banned from use in mixed feeds by 
the recent amendment 13 to that 
order. 

High officials in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture revealed that 
red durum users had filed many com- 
plaints at the inclusion of that 
wheat — primarily used for feed 
mixes—in the list of grades of mill- 
ing wheat that could not be used in 
feed manufacture under WFO-144. 

The red durum amendment, No. 
16, officially defines this type of 
wheat as being a non-milling quality. 
It is effective Oct. 1 

The amendment also adds Arizona 
and New Mexico to the list of west- 
ern states where the department al- 
lows milling quality wheat to be used 
in mixed feed up to 40% of the usage 
during the corresponding 1945 
months. 

Other states in this classification 
are California, Idaho, Nevada, Ore- 
gon, Utah, Washington, and that part 
of Montana south of the Milwaukee 
Railroad main line and west of the 
Continental Divide. 








MNF Executive Committee Approves 
Wheat Flour Advertising Campaign 


Chicago, Ill—The executive com- 
mittee of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, at a meeting in Chicago 
Sept. 9, approved the national ad- 
vertising and publicity proposal for 
the milling industry. Final approval 
of the program, the cost of which 
shall not exceed $1,250,000 per year 
for a two-year contract period, will 
be given when individual milling com- 
panies, representing 75% of the wheat 
flour production capacity of the fed- 
eration’s membership, ratify the con- 
tract. 

The plan will be submitted to 
member companies of the federation 
in the near future in the form of a 
contract. 

William P. Bomar, president of the 
federation, will appoint a new com- 
mittee to complete the details of the 
advertising and publicity campaign. 
It is expected that the members of 
the new committee will meet in the 


near future and that the contract 
will be ready for submission to the 
milling companies soon after this 
meeting. 

The executive committee, at its 
meeting here, fixed the $1,250,000 
figure as the maximum amount to be 
expended each year of the two-year 
contract period. It also decided that 
all millers shall be solicited for sup- 
port of the program, and that ex- 
port flour and durum products will 
be excluded from the production fig- 
ures to be used in prorating the cost 
of the program among the milling 
companies. 

The employment of an advertising 
manager by the federation was also 
authorized by the committee to work 
with the J. Walter Thompson adver- 
tising agency in preparing the cam- 
paign. 

President Bomar presided over the 
meeting, which was attended by the 
following members of the executive 


committee: Sydney Anderson, Gener- 
al Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; J. C. Beav- 
en, Standard Milling Co., Chicago; 
Henry E. Kuehn, King Midas Flour 
Mills, Minneapolis; Fred J. Lingham, 
Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y; 
J. L. Locke (alternate for O. D. Fish- 
er), Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle; 
R. Ward Magill, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita; A. E. Mallon, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; C. D. Mc- 
Kenzie, McKenzie Milling Co., Quincy, 
Mich; Philip H. Postel, Ph. Postel 
Milling Co., Mascoutah, Ill; E. J. 
Quinn (alternate for R. W. Good- 
ell), Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
Minneapolis; Charles Ritz, Internation- 
al Milling Co., Minneapolis; Frank A. 
Tucker, J. Allen Smith & Co., Knox- 
ville, Tenn; John J. Vanier (alternate 
for. Jess B. Smith), Western Star 
Mill Co., Salina, Kansas, and J. H. 
Weaver (alternate for R. S. Dickin- 
son), Nebraska Consolidated Mills 
Co., Omaha. 
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USDA Relaxes 85% Domestic Order 





MILLS MAY GRIND OCTOBER 
QUOTA DURING SEPTEMBER 


Any Over-Grind Must Be Subtrected From Next Month’s 
Domestic Quota—Relief, While Temporary, Avoids 
Immediate Shutdown of Mills 


Washington, D. C.—Relaxation of 
the 85% domestic milling quota was 
granted by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in order to en- 
able millers to grind their Sep- 
tember and October portions during 
the month of September if need be, 
due to a tie-up of flour export com- 
mitment shipments because of the 
prolonged maritime strike. 

This amendment to War Food Or- 
der 144, effective Sept. 20, was issued 
to relieve the strain on export mill- 
ers whose foreign shipments were un- 
able to leave United States ports be- 
eause of the striking seamen. Many 
of these millers, grinding for both 
domestic and export consumers, had 
already milled their 85% domestic 
quotas and were faced with shut- 
downs because of the blocked outlet 
for the export flour. 

Mills may now draw upon their 
October 85% domestic quotas during 
September in order to keep in opera- 
tion. When the ports are again open, 
the balance between the allotted do- 
mestic grind and export flour must 
again be evened, by subtracting the 
September over-grind from October 
quotas. 

Text of the amendment follows: 

“Provided, however, that during 
the period from Sept. 1, 1946, to Oct. 
31, 1946, both inclusive, any miller 
may produce flour for domestic use 
or consumption in a quantity not in 
excess of twice the monthly quantity 
of flour which may be produced un- 
der the provisions of this paragraph 
(d).” 

USDA Cold at First 


The milling industry, through the 
Millers National Federation, had 
pressed the USDA for relaxation of 
the 85% restriction for many weeks 
to permit diversion of export flour 
into domestic channels while ports are 
tied up. At first they were met with 
cold refusals by officials hoping for 
an early end of the strike. 

As the seamen continued to block 
shipments abroad and as mills con- 
tinued wiring their alarming plight 
and seeking government action, the 
USDA slowly left its unwavering 
Stand and granted the relief. 

The MNF estimated that between 
50 and 60 of the nation’s largest mills 
Were caught in the production squeeze 
and will now be able to keep grind- 
ing even without their export out- 
lets. Most of these milling concerns 
Were among those who were reported 
to have milled nearly all of their 
85% allotments and were becoming 
alarmed as to how to handle the 
grinding of flour for export. 

Many were close to the point of 
Closing their mills for the duration of 
the maritime strike and had USDA 
hot released the expanded September 
quota amendment, some of the coun- 
try’s best-known flour brands would 
have been idle until ports could 
again accept commodities for ship- 
Ment overseas. 


Even the storage remedy had worn 
thin in most cases, the millers re- 
ported, since storage capacities of 
the mills were very limited and even 
the largest companies were growing 
perturbed over the lack of space and 
the abundance of export flour to be 
stored, pending termination of the 
strike. 

The railroad transit from mill to 
port offered another problem for the 
flour millers. Many companies had 
loaded cars at various ports awaiting 
settlement of the strike and had re- 
ceived urgent requests from railway 
officials to furnish new instructions 
for disposal of the flour so that the 
much needed boxcars could be un- 
loaded and be used elsewhere. 
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PNEUMATIC SCALE CORP. 
PLANS PLANT EXPANSION 


North Quincy, Mass.—The Pneu- 
matic Scale Corp. Ltd., North 
Quincy, Mass., has completed plans 
for the erection of an addition to 
its present building, and approval has 
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been obtained from the Boston of- 
fice of the Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration for the new structure. 
This is the first major expansion 
to be made by the company since 
1920, when its present plant was 
erected. The new building will pro- 
vide approximately 35,000 additional 
square feet of manufacturing space. 

The firm was founded in 1895 by 
William H. Doble, with a small plant 
in Boston. In 1906 the concern was 
moved to North Quincy. At that 
time the company employed 35 men. 
Now the firm manufactures nearly 
100 different packaging machines, 
and expects to have approximately 
700 men on the payroll when the new 
building. is completed. 

The company’s founder, Mr. Doble, 
is still president of the corporation. 
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WHEAT VISIBLE GAINS 


Toronto, Ont.—Visible supplies of 
Canadian wheat in store or in transit 
in North America on Sept. 12 
amounted to 79,556,200 bus, an in- 
crease of 12,289,197 bus in the week, 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Ottawa, reports. On the correspond- 
ing date last year’ the quantity was 
202,944,587 bus. Deliveries of wheat 
from farms in the prairie provinces 
of Canada in the week ending Sept. 
12 amounted to 19,218,309 bus, com- 
pared with 19,643,656 in the preced- 
ing week. During the present crop 
year 62,540,283 bus were marketed 
from western farms. 








A&P Calls Anti-Trust Conviction 
“Blow to Patrons,’ Maps Appeal 


Danville, Ill. — Thirteen corpora- 
tions and 16 officials who operate or 
serve the Atlantic and Pacific stores 
over the nation were convicted Sept. 
21 of conspiring to control a substan- 
tial part of the nation’s food busi- 
ness. 

An immediate appeal was planned 
by the New York Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Co., 12 of its sub- 
sidiaries and 16 of its offices. They 
called the bench ruling of Federal 
Judge Walter C. Lindley ‘a severe 
blow,” not merely to the chain but 
to its millions of patrons. 

Possible maximum penalties of a 
$5,000 fine and a one-year prison 
sentence confronted each of the de- 
fendants on each of the two counts 
of a criminal information brought 
by the department of justice’s anti- 
trust division. 

Specifically, the defendants were 
found in a 117-page decision to have 
conspired to restrain trade in food 
products and “to monopolize a sub- 
stantial part of such products in in- 
terstate commerce.” 

This, Judge Lindley held in an 
opinion climaxing a protracted and 
complicated trial, was a violation of 
the Sherman anti-trust act. ° 

A&P, the government alleged, ac- 
complished its illegal monopoly 
through the following methods: 

“The New York headquarters of 
John A. Hartford, 73-year-old A&P 
president, and his brother George, 
82, board chairman, control a vast 
network of purchasing, manufactur- 
ing, distributing and selling agencies. 


“Where A&P retail outlets met 
strong competition from independent 
or other group stores, some A&P 
stores were allowed to stay in busi- 
ness although operating at a loss. 
These losses were offset by profits 
from other A&P outlets and eventual- 
ly the competition was forced to close 
its doors. 

“A&P misused its profits and fixed 
prices. 

“Through its operating system, 
A&P obtained preference in buying 
products, not only in relation to bet- 
ter prices but also better quality. 

“A&P at the same time concealed 
all these foregoing practices from 
the public.” 

During the trial without a jury 
that consumed 22 weeks between 
April 16, 1945, and April 6, 1946, the 
companies and individual defendants 
presented witnesses and documents 
in denial of these charges. 

On the witness stand, John Hart- 
ford put in capsule form the defense 
position on A&P operation when he 
declared: 

“Our company grew to its present 
size because we believed it was bet- 
ter to sell 200 Ibs of butter at Ic 
per lb profit .than 100 Ibs at 2c Ib 
profit.” 

Judge Lindley acknowledged the 
defense claim of “high character” in 
business policies but said congress 
did not “condone good trusts and 
condemn bad ones; it forbade all.” 
He added: 

“It is no.excuse of unreasonable 
restraint or monopoly that such in- 


terference with free competition has 
not been utilized to extract from 
consumers more than a ‘fair’ profit.” 

The court declared that the prac- 
tices of the Atlantic Commission Co. 


(ACCO), produce buying subsidiary 
of the A&P, “over the years leave a 
bad odor.” 


In a. statement announcing plans 
for an appeal, the defendants declared 
Judge Lindley’s opinion “has, in ef- 
fect, knocked the props out from un- 
der the entire American business 
system; for the pattern of our op- 
erations is so usual that no sizable 
business in America can now hope 
to defend itself against the attacks 
of the anti-trust division.” 

Termed by the government one of 
the most important cases in the food 
industry, the A&P litigation here em- 
braced more than 200 witnesses, 
about 30,000 pages of written record 
and more than 5,000 exhibits, many 
of them complex analyses of profit 
rates and other business statistics. 
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Discuss Price Rise 
for Cottonseed 
Products, Soybeans 


Washington, D. C.—The much ru- 
mored possibility of a price increase 
on cottonseed products and soybeans 
is being discussed pro and con in the 
office of John R. Steelman, economic 
stabilization director, and is expected 
to reach the OPA working level 
within a day or two. 

OPA officials disclosed that the 
Steelman conferences were not of a 
price fixing nature but were simply 
held to decide whether or not cotton- 
seed products were deserving of a 
price boost. Cottonseed itself is con- 
trol-free. Soybeans, the officials re- 
ported, were only incidental and 
would be increased in price in pro- 
portion to the cottonseed products, 
if such were decided by the stabili- 
zation director. 

The current ceiling on cottonseed 
products is $58 ton and industry ad- 
visors have suggested price adjust- 
ments anywhere from $65 to $75. 
The most mentioned, it was learned, 
was a $70 ceiling. Cottonseed meal, 
however, will be granted no price 
increase whatsoever even if the con- 
ferees approve a boost for other cot- 
tonseed products. Only linters and 
oil are being discussed, OPA sources 
revealed. 

Recently, Mr. Steelman issued a 
directive discontinuing the subsidy 
program for the crushing of 1946 
crop soybeans, but approved a price 
support program for soybeans, which 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
recommended as a substitute for the 
subsidy program. 
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FIRE DESTROYS MILL 
AT SPRINGVILLE, N. Y. 


Springville, N. Y.—The Springville 
Roller Mills were swept by fire in a 
$250,000 blaze which badly damaged 
an entire business section here Sept. 
13. The grain mill, owned by Harry 
S. Gray, suffered severe damage. The 
mill was built in the early part of 
the 19th century. 
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Washington, D. C.—The federal 
district court on Sept. 23 denied the 
government’s motion to dismiss the 
case of Publicker Industries, Inc., 
against the Secretary of Agriculture 
and ruled that the secretary had dis- 
obeyed a congressional mandate by 
allocating grain to distillers on a 
historical basis. 

Judge Henry A. Schweinhaut gave 
the Philadelphia distilling company 
a temporary injunction against the 
secretary to restrain him from using 
the historical basis as a means of 
allocating the grain, on the grounds 
that such a base would violate Sec- 
tion 203 (B) of the War Mobilization 
and Reconversion Act, which prohib- 
its allocating products dependent on 
the functions of a concern in a given 
field at a given time. 

On the heels of this decision came 
the striking revelation that the Unit- 
ed States Department of Justice is 
reportedly mapping out preliminary 
plans for conducting a review of all 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture allocation programs. Many 
varied concerns throughout the nation 
—principally users of fats and oils, 
meat packers and other distillers— 
have wired complaints to the Justice 
Department on the same _ grounds 
used by Publicker. 

Delving into the background of the 
allocation set-up, it appears that the 
Secretary of Agriculture was sup- 
posed to consult the anti-trust divi- 
sion before putting out any sort of 
allotments. Since he failed to do this 
in the case of the distillers’ grain— 
and perhaps others—the Justice De- 
partment is obviously up in arms 
about the situation. 

The WMR Act provides protection 
against favoritism to large prewar 
concerns at the expense of those 
plants erected during the war for 
defense production. It prohibits any 
agency from discriminating in favor 
of a predominate prewar company and 
against others who, by reason of ca- 
pacity, efficiency and other competi- 
tive factors, could in a free market 
and can now produce more than in 
some historical period before the war. 

Publicker’s case attacked the le- 
gality of the September grain alloca- 
tions to distilleries which expanded 
the allotments for nonwar use and 
made individual allowances depend on 
the function of the concern in a given 
field of activity at a given time, based 
on the historical background from 
1939 to 1941. 

The defense in the case—the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture—contended 
that Eection 203 (B) of the WMR 
Act meant merely that an agency 
was not to exclude any firm from the 
allocation. Thus, the following for- 
mula for allocations was devised for 
the Setember quotas, using the meth- 
od that would give the largest amount 
of grain: 

1. Give equal consideration to his- 
torical background from 1939 to 1941 
anc to current capacity of mashing. 

z. Take amount equal to thrée 
times the company’s daily « average 
mashing capacity. 

3. From 6,000 to 10,000 bus to 
smaller companies based on. their 
July allocations. 

4. 6,000 bus. 

Since Publicker was doing war 
work during the 1939-41 period al- 
most entirely and not manufacturing 
alcohol for beverage uses as were 
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Allocation Programs Face Review 
After Publicker: Wins Injunction 


some of the other distilleries, . the 
first method of the formula could 
not be uséd by them to best advan- 
tage. Methods 3 and 4 were for the 
small companies, which left only the 
second method. Under this, Publick- 
er got only 433,011 bus of grain as 
compared with their July allocation, 
under the capacity method of allo- 
cation, or 700,000 bus. 

The smaller allocation in August, 
Publicker pointed out, was allotted 
still on a capacity basis and was not 
contested by the distillers because 
it was up to the discretion of the 
secretary to slash grain allowances 
to distillers—providing all were cut 
proportionately. 

September allocations, which were 
canceled by telegrams sent by USDA 
at the direction of the court several 
weeks ago, granted 2,942,294 bus of 
grain to the distillers as compared 
with the 2,127,646 figure granted in 
August. Of this larger September 
allowance, Publicker got 433,011 bus, 


while the prewar beverage concerns 
were boosted 80% above August al- 
lowances, getting from 713,313 to 
1,828,000 bus apiece. 

Before the final hearings on the 
case, all respondents are given 60 
days from the institution of the suit 
on Aug. 26 to file their briefs. The 
decision just handed down against 
the government gave Publicker its 
sought-after injunction against the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

When all the briefs from both 
sides are filed, the court will then 
hold a hearing of the merits of the 
case after which the final and decid- 
ing verdict will be handed down. 
Whether or not the verdict would be 
appealed by either side, depending 
on the tone of such decision, was not 
disclosed by either Publicker or 
USDA. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FISHING TRIP PLANNED 

Ellis D. English, vice president and 

sales manager, Larabee Flour Mills 





BAKING DAY IN SWEDEN—tThis picture shows a Swedish farm wife 
baking a supply of those famous Scandinavian cartwheel loaves of bread. 
At one baking this housewife makes enough bread to last for a month 
or more. 
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Co., Kansas City, has left for Minne. 
apolis to visit the company head- 
quarters there.. He plans to join the 
members of the Commander-Larabee 
100 percent club later at Mille Lacs 
Lake for the annual fishing trip spon- 
sored by the company for quota-top- 
ping sales representatives. 





BREAD ‘IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


G. T. MASSIE TRAVELS 


G. T. Massie, Atlanta representa- 
tive of the Larabee Flour Mills Co,, 
recently visited the company _ offices 
in Kansas City and made a trip to 
Minneapolis also. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Flour Bag Shortage 
Never Was Worse, 
Mill Buyers Say 


The supply situation for all types 
of bags—cotton, paper and burlap— 
never was worse than at this time, 
purchasing agents for several milling 
companies agree. A _ purchasing 
agent for one of the larger milling 
companies said that in all his 25 
years’ experience in buying bags, he 
has never seen a period in which 
bags were in shorter supply. 

The very confused pricing policies 
of the Office of Price Administration 
with respect to industrial goods has 
contributed considerably to the short- 
age of cotton bag constructions. Un- 
der the Wherry amendments to the 
revised Price Control Act, raw cot- 
ton producers are guaranteed parity 
and the OPA has been at least two 
weeks behind in its revised price 
schedules to cotton mills with the 
result that forward selling has been 
abandoned. Practically all goods is 
moved under spot sales. 

A price increase of 2% was author- 
ized last week by the OPA follow- 
ing approval of the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board to grant an 8c-per-hour 
wage increase to mill workers. The 
OPA allowed 5c of that amount to 
be used in determining the increased 
cost of manufacture and approved 
the 2% increase by mills. 

The current ceiling for 100-Ib cot- 
tons of good quality is approximately 
$244 per 1,000. 

Bag manufacturers report that 
flour mills now are operating on a 











CCC Wheat Buying in 11-Day Period 
- Totals 17,308,565 Bus in Four Areas 


Washington, D. C.— Government 
purchases of wheat totaled 3,079,100 
bus for the three-day Sept. 17-20 pe- 
riod, bringing the amount bought by 
Commodity Credit Corp. offices up 
to 17,308,565 bus since the institu- 
tion of the new purchase program on 
Sept. 9. 

Before USDA’s Sept. 9 announce- 
ment that.the CCC would begin buy- 
‘ing. wheat on an offer-and-acceptance 
basis at day-to-day market prices, 
the government paid the June 30 ceil- 
ings for all wheat: and wheat equiv- 
alént purchased: 

Latest disclosures by CCC officials 
concerning the wheat purchases 


against its second-half export goal of 
267,000,000 bus, showed that it’ had 
obtained 25,000,000 bus of 1946 wheat 
under the set-aside order and 3,000,- 


000 in the open market, up to Aug. 7, 
when set-asides were revoked. 
From Aug. 7 to Sept. 9 no exact 
estimates have been tallied by the 
USDA, but some sources reported un- 
officially that between 15,000,000 and 





BOARD REDUCES FLOUR 
PRICE TO BRITAIN 


Toronto, Ont. — The Canadian 
Wheat Board has announced that it 
will authorize export flour sales to 
the British Ministry of Food for de- 
livery from mills in October, Novem- 
ber and December at $11.63 per 280 
Ibs, f.a.s.. Halifax. This represents a 
decline of 17%c from the September 
price, due, the board says, to a re- 
duction in carrying charges on wheat. 








18,000,000 bus had been bought dur- 
ing that period on the open market 
at June 30 levels. The June 30 level 
was abandoned by the CCC after the 
Price Decontrol Board released 
grains from price control on Aug. 
20 and the June 30 prices failed to 
reflect the legal parity requirement 
of the price law. 

Reports disclosed that from Sept. 
9, new purchase plan date, to Sept. 17 
about 14,227,000 bus were purchased. 
The latest purchase release, showing 
over 3,000,000 for the Sept. 17-20 pe- 
riod, was broken down as follows: 

Chicago 142,700 bus, Kansas City 
1,230,000, Minneapolis 1,655,000, and 
Portland, Ore., 51,400. Cumulative 
totals of these regional CCC offices 
Sept. 9-20 follow: Chicago 6,142,700 
bus; Kansas City 5,807,000; Minne- 
apolis 3,920,000, and Portland 1,438,- 
865. 
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hand-to-mouth basis for bags. The 
majority~of the plants are now try- 


ing desperately, with a reduced labor 


force, to satisfy the immediate needs 


‘of the flour and feed- mills plus the 


demand from potato growers, hybrid 
seed corn growers and onion growers 
for bags. 

Bag manufacturers hesitate to pre- 
dict when the supply situation will 
improve because of the. many fac- 
tors entering into it. They advise 
flour mills not to dispose of their 
stocks of unused bags that were made 
for packing the 80% extraction flour. 
Those bags can be used with label- 
ing modifications. 

The Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration last week refused to lift re- 
strictions on the use of secondhand 
bags on the grounds that the demand 
for textile containers of all kinds is 
increasing. The secondhand bag in- 
dustry advisory committee was in- 
formed that the flow of used bags to 
the industry soon should be resumed 
as larger supplies become available 
to manufacturers of dishrags and 
other items who have been using tex- 
tile bags as substitute fabrics. 

The demand for multiwall paper 
bags for flour continued strong last 
week. One large bag manufacturer 
reported an increased number of re- 
quests for multiwalls during the 
week. A gradual increase in month- 
ly production at bag plants through- 
out the country, however, gives as- 
surance of an increased supply of 
this type of container. 
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Text of Millers’ Petition for Decontrol 


Following is the complete text 
of the petition presented to the 
Secretary of Agriculture by the 
Milling Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee requesting the decontrol 


of flour: 

Comes now the Flour Milling In- 
dustry Advisory Committee of the 
Office of Price Administration (here- 
inafter referred to as “the Indus- 
try Advisory Committee”) appoint- 
ed by the price administrator in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of Sec- 
tion 2 (a) of the Emergency Price 
Control Act of 1942, as amended, to 
advise and consult with respect to 
flour from wheat, semolina and fa- 
rina, and respectfully submits that 
in its judgment the standards set 
forth in said Emergency Price Con- 
trol Act of 1942, as amended, and 
particularly by Section 1A (e) (10) 
of said Act as added by the Price 
Control Extension Act of 1946, re- 
quire the removal of maximum prices 
for flour from wheat, semolina and 
farina. 

Accordingly, and pursuant to the 
provisions of said Act, and in accord- 
ance with the regulations of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture governing fil- 
ing of price decontrol petitions. is- 
sued on Aug. 23, 1946 (F.R. Aug. 28, 
1946), the Industry Advisory Commit- 





Bread and Flour Industry Planners 
Urge Flour of Short Extraction 


London, Eng.—In a final report, the 
Bread & Flour Industries Postwar 
Planning (drafting and liaison) Com- 
mittee recommended short extraction 
flours for cake and sweet goods, and 
the following statement was made in 
regard to nutrition and flour confec- 
tionery: 

It is impracticable to set up stand- 
ards for flour confectionery and 
the essential factor, from the point 
of view of nutrition, is the use of 
nutritious ingredients. 

Flour confectionery should not need 
to be reinforced by added nutrients, 
nor does it seem desirable that any 
of its universally recognized ingredi- 
ents should be required to contain 
nutrients other than those inherent 
in the nature of the ingredients. 

Quality, as applied to flour confec- 
tionery, is elusive and intangible. 
The characteristics of the various 
types of flour confectionery differ 
widely. Craftsmanship, applied to 
the proper use of suitable ingredi- 
ents, enters largely into the question 
of quality and, indeed, may be its 





‘SHORT EXTRACTION 
SPELLS PERFECTION 


Hutchinson, Kansas — Return of 
white flour permitted entry of su- 
perior products at the Kansas State 
Fair here. Gertrude Allen, exten- 
sion specialist in foods and nutrition 
at Kansas State College, was quick 
to comment on the quality of. entries 
here, as compared with those at the 
Topeka fair a week earlier. “Bis- 
cuits especially show the difference,” 
said Miss: Allen. ..“You just can’t 
make -as, nice biscuits with that 
emergency flour, The _biscuits at 
Topeka were made of the dark flour 
and didn’t have the perfection you 
see here,” p 


determining factor. 

With regard to flour, the commit- 
tee observed that the flour require- 
ments of flour confectioners are dif- 
ferent from those of bread bakers, 
biscuit manufacturers and _ other 
users. The range of flour confec- 
tionery products is wide and flour 
suitable for one variety may be 
unsuitable for another. In general 
three types of flour are required: (1) 
for. fruit and maderia cake; (2) 
sponge goods; (3) pastry and fer- 
mented goods. 

In recent years there has been a 
growing demand for high ratio cake 
flour. Flour confectioners need com- 
plete liberty of choice of flours and 
blends of flours and should be able to 
specify the types of flour they re- 
quire. Millers should be free to mill 
flour to meet these requirements. 
The committee recommended that the 
Ministry of Food should give consid- 
eration to the question of permitting 
millers to mill flours of various ex- 
tractions suitable to the special needs 
of flour confectioners. It was im- 
portant to build up an export trade 
in cake but this would be well nigh 
impossible unless the specific require- 
ments of importing countries were 
met. This cannot be done without 
suitably milled flours of less than 
80% extraction. — 

At home the “shelf life’ of flour 
is greatly influenced by the extrac- 
tion rate of the flour used. There is 
no doubt that the time will come 
when goods must have a longer “shelf 
life’ than they have today. The 
flour extraction rate will then be a 
question of vital importance. 

At the same time the committee 
is_of the opinion that if. the govern- 
ment determines, as permanent policy, 
a high extraction rate for bread but 
permits the use of lower extraction 
flour for other purposes, difficulties 
will arise in enforcement. 


tee files thisy, fen petitions requesting 
that the Secretary of Agriculture 
make appropriate certification or rec- 
ommendation to the price admin- 
istrator for the removal of maximum 
prices for flour from wheat, semo- 
lina and farina established by re- 
vised Maximum Price Regulation 296 
of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, as amended. 


DEFINITIONS 


“Flour from wheat” means (1) 
Any product of the milling of wheat 
other than durum wheat whose ash 
content is not more than the sum 
of 1/20 of the per cent of protein 
therein calculated to a moisture-free 
basis and 0.35, including granular 
flour used in the distillation of al- 
cohol, except that farina shall not 
be deemed to be flour from wheat; 
(2) any product of the milling of 
durum wheat whose ash content cal- 
culated to a moisture-free basis is 
not more than 1.5% except that 
semolina shall not be deemed to be 
a flour from wheat; (3) whole wheat 
flour; (4) whole durum wheat flour, 
and (5) blends of the foregoing flours 
from_wheat. 

“Farina” means the wheat prod- 
uct of that name conforming to the 
definition and standard of identity 
promulgated by the Federal Security 
Administrator. 

“Semolina” means the durum 
wheat product of that name con- 
forming to the definition and starid- 
ard of identity promulgated by the 
Federal Security Administrator. 

These definitions are the same as 
those found in Revised Maximum 
Price Regulation 296. It is intend- 
ed that this petition cover the iden- 
tical products included under that or- 
der. Hereinafter flour from wheat, 
sémolina and farina will be referred 
to collectively as “wheat flour.” 


CURRENT MARKETING SEASON 


Wheat is a seasonal crop which is 
harvested in the U. S. from late May 
to early September. Wheat is not 
perishable and flour from wheat is 
milled for immediate requirements 
and not for long-time future con- 
sumption. Flour milling is subject 
to little or no seasonal fluctuations. 
Wheat flour is customarily sold for 
immediate delivery or for delivery 
within 120 days. Normally, the in- 
ventories of wheat flour in all posi- 
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tions approximate a 30 days’ supply. 

Under the circumstances it appears 
that the only basis for considering 
wheat flour as having a current mar- 
keting season is to take the wheat 
“season” for which the crop year be- 
gins on July 1 and ends on June 30 
of the following year. The “crop 
year” as thus set forth commonly 
is used in all U. S. Government sta- 
tistics on the wheat milling industry. 


REQUIREMENTS 


The domestic consumption of 
wheat flour is dependent upon sever- 
al factors which cannot be ascer- 
tained accurately in advance—for 
example population, eating habits, 
and availability of other foods. It 
is estimated that the population with- 
in the continental United States now 
equals about 140,000,000. According 
to estimates by the Food Research 
Institute of Stanford University, the 
total consumption of wheat flour by 
all users was stationary at 154 lbs 
per capita for several years prior to 
the war (1939). If this peacetime 
rate of consumption is attained in 
1946-47, the total consumption of 
wheat flour will equal 215,600,000 
sacks which represents approximate- 
ly 506,660,000 bus of wheat (215,- 
600,000 sacks x 2.35). 


WHEAT SUPPLY 


In due deference to the findings 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, we 
believe there is an ample supply of 
wheat. In the daily Summary of the 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture Sept. 11, 
1946, the following statement ap- 
pears: 

“The largest quantity of food 
grains in history is being harvested 
—over 37,000,000 tons. .. . All wheat 
production amounts to 1,167,000,000 
bus, 44,000,000 bus larger than any 
other wheat crop ever produced in 
this country.” 

This confirms the findings of the 
Price Decontrol Board to the effect 
that the country had in prospect an 
all-time record crop of 1,160,000,000 
bus of wheat, which with the carry- 
over from last season, according to 
the Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates, would adequately meet the 
domestic food and feed requirements, 
the government’s export program, 
and still permit an increase in the 


(Continued on page 33) 





THRESHING WHEAT—In certain parts of Jugoslavia the farmers still 
thresh their wheat in the old-fashioned way of tramping it out on the 


threshing floor. 


The neighbors gather to watch the proceedings. 
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FLOUR DEMAND SLACKENS FROM 
RECENT TREMENDOUS VOLUME 


Late Tabulation of Previous Week’s Orders Hikes Last 
Week’s Sales Percentages—Stronger Wheat Again 
Pinches Mills—Exports Resumed 


Demand for flour has slackened 
somewhat from the _ exceptionally 
heavy rush of the first week after 
ceilings were raised, but the accept- 
ance of orders continued well into 
last week and the sales percentages 
recorded again were several times 
mill capacity. Mills welcomed the 
reduction in buying pressure, since 
most of them were sold up for the 
next 90 to 120 days and bookings for 
awhile must be confined to filling 
out a few uneven spots in the over- 
all customer pattern. There still is 
more unsatisfied demand than mills 
can handle and they have no diffi- 
culty in selling whatever they have 
to offer. 

Substantial advances in cash wheat 
prices, particularly high protein types, 
are again squeezing millers under the 
recently advanced flour ceilings. This 
is especially true in the spring wheat 
region, but also is apparent in the 
southwestern hard winter wheat area. 


Foreign Movement Resumed 


Export shipments were stymied 
most of the week, but the settlement 
of the maritime strike at least for a 
while, is expected to revive the for- 
eign movement as soon as ports can 
be cleared and rail embargoes lifted. 
Already the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation is releasing some export 
loads under the permit system which 
will be continued in effect to prevent 
a rush of shipments to ports. . The 
Office of International Trade has ex- 
tended expiration dates of older ex- 
port licenses to Oct. 5, because of the 
maritime difficulties. New allocations 
for foreign countries are expected 
this week and this probably will set 
off another wave of foreign sales. 
Just before the seamen’s strike was 
settled, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture relaxed the 85% 
domestic grind provision of WFO 144 
to permit mills to grind October do- 
mestic quotas during September if 
necessary to keep plants running, 
with the stipulation that any over- 
grind during September must be sub- 
tracted from October domestic 
quotas. 

Spring wheat flour business tapered 
off materially last week from the 
heavy volume of the preceding pe- 
riod. Demand still is of liberal vol- 
ume, but somewhat spotted as many 
buyers sit back to await deliveries 
on the contracts made in the first 
few days after the new ceilings were 
announced. Tabulation of the tail- 
end of the heavy buying splurge of 
a week previous raised last week’s 
sales average by spring wheat mills 
to 399.4% of capacity, against 384% 
the previous week and 25% a year 
ago. Family flour demand is rela- 
tively more active than bakery trade, 
the latter being able to use up re- 
maining stocks of 80% flour through 
blending. Most of the dark flour 
now is out of family flour channels 
and has been replaced by white flour 
in most instances. Spring wheat 
clears remain strong and active, sell- 
ing at full standard patent to high 
gluten ceilings. 


Southwestern Sales 185% 
Including some of the days of heavy 
bookings early last week, the weekly 





average of sales for southwestern 
mills was. 185% of capacity, as com- 
pared with 161% the previous week 
and 33% a year ago. Mills in that 
area report that both bakery and 
family buyers still want flour, most of 
the bookings ranging from carlots 
to 2,000 sacks, with a sprinkling of 
larger orders and no big round lots. 
There are so many holes to fill in 
the family flour trade pipeline that 
a good demand for near-by shipment 
is likely to persist for some time. 
Export demand continues good from 
Latin-American countries. The lift- 
ing of the maritime strike gave con- 
siderable strength to clears in the 
Southwest. 


Eastern Quotas Filled 


Buffalo mills report bakery and 
family flour buyers well covered for 
the next 60 to 90 days. With the 
advance in wheat, mills are not anx- 
ious to sell more flour. Previous 
heavy sales in the New York market 
have exhausted mills’ quotas and 
new business is curtailed -by scant 
offerings. Although all buyers have 
filed a substantial share of their 
requirements for the next three 
months, interest in flour continues 
active. Fairly heavy deliveries have 
replenished New York distributors’ 
stocks. 

Philadelphia buyers took on two 
and three months’ requirements dur- 
ing the recent buying splurge and 
mills have reduced offerings. Pitts- 
burgh bakers report that their stocks 
of 80% extraction flour have about 
been used up. All are interested in 
white flour, but offerings from mills 
are limited since the heavy sales two 
weeks ago. Family flour distributors 
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report that bakers are. buying up any 
80% extraction family flour that is 
offered, usually at small discounts, 
for mixing with 72% flour. : 


Frenzied Buying Slackens 


The frenzied buying of flour which 
prevailed at Chicago after the new 
ceiling announcement nearly disap- 
peared last week. Individual orders 
were smaller and less numerous. 
Several mill agents already had sold 
their quotas and others were able to 
book only small amounts for ship- 
ment up to 120 days. Shipping direc- 
tions are active. Cleveland jobbers 
and brokers still are trying to obtain 
enough 72% flour to supply the de- 
mand. Bakers have been unable to 
build up inventories sufficient to make 
them feel comfortable. Arrivals are 
small ,and are readily taken. St. 
Louis mills report a heavy demand, 
but have been forced to curtail book- 
ings, as they are well sold up for the 
next 120 days. 

Atlanta reports a heavy rush for 
white flour in the southeastern states. 
Movement into that territory became 
fairly free the past week and arrivals 
moved quickly into consuming chan- 
nels. Most wholesalers apparently 
have been able to dispose of the re- 
maining 80% flour in one way or 
another. 

Pacific Northwest mills are getting 
all the business they can handle, but 
are having difficulty in distributing 
it equitably. Export shipments have 
been tied up by the seamen’s strike, 
thus diverting more production into 
domestic channels, but rail shipping 
difficulties complicate the movement. 


Production 


Flour production shows an increase 
of 49,710 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 71% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the United States, amount- 
ed to 3,755,850 sacks, compared with 
3,706,140 sacks in the preceding week 
and 3,701,927 sacks in the correspond- 
ing week a year ago. Two years 
ago the figure was 3,512,917 sacks 
and three years ago 2,369,487. Pro- 
duction increased 14,000 sacks in 





Durum Mills Pinched More as Wheat 


Rises; Granular Demand Unfilled 


Durum mills report far more de- 
mand for granular products from 
macaroni and noodle manufacturers 
than they can hope to care for. In 
fact, they are being pinched more 
than ever by a 2c rise in durum 
wheat prices the past week to an av- 
erage level of $2.17 bu for choice 
milling grades. The recent ceiling 


‘increase of 12c net after considering 


the sack allowance, failed to relieve 
the price squeeze on durum millers 
and they state that they cannot op- 
erate at a profit unless the ceilings 
are adjusted to reflect the relative- 
ly higher costs of durum wheat than 
of bread types. A bottom price range 


“of $2.12 bu was quoted on an oc- 


casional lot of South Dakota durum, 
which was discounted under the 
North Dakota types. 

Most mills are continuing to turn 
out a granular product somewhat 


‘better in texture than the emergency 


80% extraction, but below the usual 
standards of regular semolina. It is 
only this feature that makes it pos- 
sible for durum mills to continue in 
operation: under the unfavorable flour 
ceilings which apply to them. as well 
as bread wheat mills. The price re- 


mains at the ceiling of $4.75 bulk, 
Minneapolis. 

Eastern manufacturers of maca- 
roni products are disappointed over 
the light deliveries of. durum gran- 
ulars in face of an increased demand 
because of the meat shortage. Some 
manufacturers are closing down for 
three to five days because of the 
shortage. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth Sept. 21, 
were as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Durum or better. .$2.12@2.17 $2.12@2.17 
2 Durum or better... 2.12@2.17 2.12@2.17 
3 Durum or better... 2.11@2.16 2.11@2.16 
4 Durum or better.. 2.10@2.15 oft @ cee 
5 Durum or better... 2.09@2.14 oe ell 0% 
1 Red Durum ...... 2.01 2.03 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten companies in the Northwest, which 
represents approximately 99% of the total 
capacity in the United States, in sacks, 
with comparisons; percentage of capacity 
based on six-day week. 


Weekly % of 


production capacity 
Bape... ABBE 2c ccvcescee *180,901 86 
Previous week ....... 196,836 94 
ZUR OOO secvesdcevss 242,674 116 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-Sept. 21, 1946............ 1,937,157 
July 1-Bept. 22, 1946......+0e00. 2,072,165 


*Preliminary. 
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the Northwest over last week; 48,. 
000 in the Southwest; 29,000 in the 
Central and Southeast and 16,000 in 
the North Pacific Coast. While pro- 
duction decreased 58,000 sacks in 
Buffalo. 





BREAD IS THe STAFF OF LIFE—— 


LIBERAL MILLFEED 
OUTPUT MOVES WELL 


—<>— 
Formula Feed Mills Stocking Up on 
Ingredients Whenever Offerings 
Appear 


Feedstuffs trading has become 
more settled as both buyers and sell- 
ers learn again to operate under the 
recently reinstated ceilings. Al- 
though demand for formula feeds is 
described as only fair, mixers have 
been better buyers of ingredients to 
lay by a reserve for later use. Job- 
bers also are taking hold well. High 
protein feeds, both vegetable and 
animal, remain very scarce, but mill- 
feeds supplies have increased to the 
heaviest volume since last March. 
The index number of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as a 
whole, as reported by the Production 
and Marketing Administration, is up 
slightly at 206.6, reflecting further 
adjustment in manufacturers’ and 
jobbers’ mark-ups. 

At Minneapolis and spring wheat 
milling centers, the millfeed output 
was heavy and applications on orders 
were large. Handlers furnished ship- 
ping directions in good volume and 
the scattered lots offered for new 
sale went readily at ceilings. Job- 
bers were in a position to secure the 
full mark-up of 75c ton over the 
mill ceiling price on middlings, but 
found difficulty in getting more than 
mill ceiling levels for bran. Mills 
now have considerable wheat feed 
tonnage booked ahead to both mix- 
ers and jobbers. A constant flow of 
shipping orders is necessary to ab- 
sorb the liberal output and any 
backing up in directions could read- 
ily cause an unsettled situation. Un- 
less prices of oats and corn decline, 
the trade generally looks for wheat 
millfeeds to hold relatively steady. 
It is to be noted, however, that oats 
are now coming to terminals in ex- 
cess of out shipments and movement 
of the large corn crop is in the off- 
ing, the Production and Marketing 
Association says. 

At Chicago, production of wheat 
feeds was also large but a good de- 
mand absorbed all the offerings at 
the full ceilings of $49.90 ton, Chi- 
cago, for all grades. At Kansas City, 
a broader demand was noted from 
feed manufacturers and the wheat 
millfeed market there showed con- 
siderable strength. Bran moved up 
to join shorts at maximum OPA 
levels. Limited amounts of bran 
were occasionally available for quick 
delivery at 50c ton under ceilings 
but otherwise, the market held firm. 


Production 


Millfeed production. in the North- 
west, the Southwest and at Buffalo 
amounted ‘to 57,677 tons last week, 
according to figures compiled by The 
Northwestern Miller. Figures show 
production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 
1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ibs 
of millfeed being accepted as the mi!!- 
feed yield per 100 lbs of flour. Pro- 
duction for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 57,584 tons 
in the week previous and 56,311 tons 
in the similar period a year ago. 
Crop year production to date totais 
514,989 tons as compared with 639,- 
529 tons in the corresponding period 
a year ago. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Persistent CCC Wheat Buying 


Influenees Higher Prices 


Agency’s Takings of 17,308,000 Bus in 11 Days Constitute 
Underlying Competition With Mills and Merchandisers 


Commodity Credit Corp. purchases 
are the dominating influence in a 
substantially higher trend of wheat 
prices, the agency having announced 
takings of 17,308,565 bus between 
Sept. 9, when its new buying policy 
was announced, and Sept. 20. While 
the purchases were said to have been 
made at the lowest market prices 
each day, this underlying outlet for 
grain influenced broader absorption 
by millers and merchandisers and 
constituted a definitely competitive 
effect. Millers and grain men are 
wondering what the CCC purchases 
will amount to now that the mari- 
time strike settlement will permit 
resumption of export shipments. 

Talk of a possible renewal of a 
nationwide boxcar priority to divert 
equipment to the agency for its for- 
eign commitments is viewed as a 
further blow to the already critical 
boxcar shortage for private grain and 
grain products movement. 

As of Sept. 23, wheat futures at 
leading terminals closed 2%c to 8c 
higher than a week previous, as fol- 
lows: Minneapolis December $1.99%, 
May $1.89%; Chicago January 
$1.99%, March $1.96%; Kansas City 
December $1.94%4, May $1.86. 


Long-time Outlook Bearish 


While most market comment is 
bullish on the near-by price outlook, 
there is considerable bearishness for 
the longer pull, particularly after 
Jan. 1, based upon the huge 1946 
crop and the comparatively favorable 
moisture situation for starting the 
1947 crop. Half of the new winter 
wheat acreage in Kansas and Mon- 
tana is reported planted and seedbed 
preparation is well advanced all over 
the nation. 

Supplies of wheat in the United 
States and Canada as of Aug. 1 
amounted to 1,779,000,000 bus, 90,- 
000,000 more than the 10-year aver- 
age, but 198,000,000 below last year. 
The large 1946 crops almost made 
up for a drop of over 30% in carry- 
over stocks of old wheat. Supplies 
of rye for 1946-47 totaled 32,000,000 
bus, or 15,000,000 less than last year 
and 47,000,000 less than average. 

Argentina’s official report placed 
the acreage seeded to wheat this 
season at 16,161,000, which is about 
2,000,000 more than were seeded in 
1945. In Australia soil conditions 
are reported variable, but mostly 
normal to above normal. In France 
a good wheat crop is in prospect, but 
producers are not hurrying deliveries 
despite premiums offered by govern- 
ment. Roumania confirms a three 
months’ drouth which resulted in a 
corn crop failure, with supplies ex- 
pected to be insufficient to cover seed 
requirements. 


Minneapolis Premiums Strengthen 


Minneapolis cash wheat prices ad- 
vanced 3@8c last week, reflecting a 
broad and active demand from mills 
and the CCC. Receipts amounted to 
2,734 cars, with a similar amount un- 
loaded at Duluth. A large share 
of the Minneapolis receipts applied 
On previous contracts and the re- 
Maining lots offered were quickly 
cleaned up at the higher price levels. 
Wheat with 14% or higher protein 
Was in best demand, and the ad- 
vancing basis shoved premiums on 
16% protein to 29c over ordinary 


types. “To arrive” bids were fully 
equal to the spot market and wheat 
that could move via Duluth was 
quoted about 3c over the Minne- 
apolis basis. Durum wheat also was 
strong, with a top of $2.17 bu for 
good milling qualities at Minne- 
apolis. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis on Sept. 21: 


1 Heavy DNS 60 Ibs........ $2.01 @2.02 
1 DNS 59 Ibs .....-.-ceeees 2.00@ 2.01 
1 DNS G8 IDB ... ce crcveee 2.00 @2.01 
2. DNS 66 Ibe .....cccccevees 1.99% @2.00% 
3 DNS 56 Ibs .....ceceecess 1.98% @1.99% 
3 DNS 56 Ibs ....cceeeeeees 1.98% @1.99% 


Premiums for protein are generally 3c 
for 13%, 9c for 14%, 19c for 15%, and 
29c for 16%. 


Mills Persistent Buyers 


Kansas City cash wheat displayed 
a firm undertone and prices edged up 
steadily as mills continued to be 
moderate, but persistent, buyers. The 
heavy flour sales made since Sept. 
11 apparently cleaned up previous 
mill wheat accumulations and may 
have, in some cases, left millers net 
short of cash wheat. Expected flour 
export allocations for the rest of the 
year are likely to create a further 
basis for mill buying. CCC and mill 


_ buying brought about a net increase 


of 1%c for ordinary and medium pro- 
tein kinds, while 13% protein and up 
gained 2%c. No. 1 ordinary closed 
Sept. 23 at $1.97, 12.50% protein at 
$1.99 and 13% $2.02%. These price 
levels were tight against the limits 
which mills could pay under the cur- 
rent flour ceiling without cutting 
conversions. Hence, more miller re- 
sistance to advances was expected. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City on Sept. 21, protein 
contént considered. 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $1.97% @2.15 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 1.96% @2.14 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 1.95% @2.13 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 1.94% @2.12 
a Te Ae ee er 2.01 @2.07 
ee re re 2.00 @2.06 
ee Serre 1.99 @2.05 
Le | oe ey eee ee ey fee 1.98 @2.04 


The CCC bought some wheat at 
Fort Worth for the first time. Mill- 
ing demand also improved and wheat 
was somewhat difficult to secure. 
Ordinary protein No. 1 hard winter 
was quoted Sept. 23 at $2.09@2.10 
and 1c more for 13% protein, basis 
delivered Texas common points. 


Pacific Markets Easier 


Pacific Northwest cash wheat had 
a softer tone as an embargo was 
placed on deliveries of wheat to the 
CCC and offerings in the country 
were more free. Mills and feed man- 
ufacturers were backing away from 
the market for spot wheat and or- 
dinary soft white wheat was worth 
only $1.82% at the close. The CCC 
was paying $1.83% and buying some 
wheat, but with ships lacking and 
congestion at ports, the private trade 
was able to purchase freely for im- 
mediate delivery. Protein wheats 
were in good demand by mills, which 
are building up stocks for their fam- 
ily and bakery flour trade. How- 
ever, soft wheat millers were not 
inclined to purchase heavily. Some 
farmers are doing some fall plow- 
ing, anticipating rains in the near 
future, but plowing has not been up 
to normal for this period of the year 
because of lack of moisture. . 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 




















Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. 

15-21, Previous 16-22, 17-23, 19-25, 

1946 week 1945 1944 1943 
SERA re Pee ee *899,507 885,346 977,315 836,835 819,031 
IU 006 oo 'slec've 46.56 $00 0.4558 1,428,620 1,380,334 1,375,972 1,237,511 1,232,006 
| PTE Serie SETTER SE 520,080 577,992 427,484 508,279 478,145 
Central and Southeast ......... *574,757 545,442 565,352 553,867 537,475 
North Pacific Coast ............ *332,886 317,026 355,804 376,425 302,830 
 p. 03.60 05,084 508 6h obs 3,755,850 3,706,140 3,701,927 3,512,917 2,369,487 

Percentage of total U.S. output 71 71 ce 73 70 

*Preliminary. j 
Crop year flour production 
a Percentage of capacity operated — c July 1 to—, 

Sept. Sept Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. 

15-21, Previous 16-22, 17-23, 19-25 21, 22, 

1946 week 1945 1944 1943 1946 1945 
Northwest ...... 91 90 99 82 77 8,994,931 10,017,801 
Southwest ...... 98 95 99 89 89 16,353,214 15,297,140 
BURARIO «ccc ccrr. 87 96 71 88 81 5,922,476 6,266,740 
Central and S. E. 79 73 71 70 69 5,596,455 6,943,935 
No. Pacific Coast 88 84 99 91 73 3,214,512 4,328,051 
Totals ...... 90 89 90 95 81 40,081,588 42,853,667 

THE SOUTHWEST. NORTHWEST 


55 Representative Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output _ tivity 
Sept. 15-21 ..... 894,660 895,869 100 
Previous week .. 894,660 859,982 96 
WOGr O60 2662s 814,380 863,653 106 
Two years ago... 814,380 785,177 96 
Five-year “average .....e..eeeceeee 90 
Ten-year AVeTage ..... cece eeeecee 83 
Kansas City 
Sept. 15-21 ..... 364,320 357,613 98 
Previous week .. 364,320 324,174 89 
Wear O80 2204-5 352,800 343,511 97 
Two years ago.. 352,800 272,751 77 
Five-year Average .....ceeeeeeeeee 83 
Ten-year Average ......eeeeeeseees 79 
Wichita 
Sept. 15-21 ..... 112,800 100,138 89 
Previous week .. 112,800 115,380 102 
Year a80 ...... 111,132 102,552 92 
Two years ago.’ 111,132 88,677 80 
Five-year Average .....eseereceees 86 
Ten-year AVCTABC .......cccccccees 80 
Salina 
Sept. 15-21 ..... 84,600 75,000 89 
Previous week .. 84,600 80,798 96 
Year ago ...... 80,556 66,256 82 
Two years ago.. 109,956 90,906 83 
Five-year AVerage .......cecceseee 81 
Ten-year AVETABE .....-eceescccees 86 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 





Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output __ tivity 
Sept. 15-21 ..... 243,720 *200,500 82 
Previous week .. 243,720 181,374 74 
Year ago 216,325 96 
Two years ago.. 269,100 230,623 86 
Five-year A@VCTAGE .....cccccscceee 7 
TON-YOAF AVETAGZS 2... ccssccsccccce 75 

*Preliminary. 
Portland District 

Sept. 15-21 ..... 134,200 132,386 99 
Previous week .. 134,200 135,652 101 
ZOOM? GO 6ccs. 134,800 139,479 104 
Two years ago.. 143,200 145,802 102 
Five-year average ........2.e+eee8 85. 
PR VGC ig 608 08 8008 820 bas 76 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output __ tivity 

Sept. 15-21 ..... 667,800 *572,045 86 

Previous week .. 667,800 548,443 82 

Zee BOO" ince. 667,800 617,412 92 

Two years ago.. 660,498 505,335 77 

PIVO+VORP BVOTERS oo ccccccsccsccee 70 

ROUsYORE AVOTAMS: 0.6 665d ccisccveecss 64 

*Preliminary. 

Minneapolis 

Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 

capacity output __ tivity 

Sept. 15-21 ..... 321,360 327,842 102 

Previous week .. 321,360 336,903 105 

ZOAF GEO ....%. 321,360 359,903 112 

Two years ago.. 318,120 331,500 104 

PIVG“FORF GVOTERO oii ike eceies 91 

TD PD 6.66.6. 6-é.c5ac:08 as vb 79 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 

ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output __ tivity 

Sept. 15-21 ..... 730,806 *574,759 79 

Previous week .. 738,306 545,442 74 

Year agq ...... 796,220 565,352 71 

Two years ago.. 792,240 553,867 70 

PIVG-FOGP GVOTORS onc cccsccvcccese 71 

poo ge eee ee 70 

*Preliminary. 

BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output __ tivity 

Same. BE-8h iis ess 601,200 520,080 86 

Previous week .. 601,200 577,992 96 

YOGr GEO ....0% 600,600 427,484 71 

Two years ago.. 577,416 508,279 88 

Five-year Average .......csceeeeee 79 

TOR<FORT BDVOTARS 62 ccccenewccvves 80 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and Mon- 
tana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (com- 
puted from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by approximately 75% of the 


flour milling capacity of the territories included). 


Figures show production from March 1 


to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lbs of millfeed being accepted as the milifeed 


yield per hundredweight of flour: 


7-——Southwest—, ——Northwest—— -——Buffalo—. 
Weekly Crop year 


Weekly Crop year 


---Combined—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 





production todate production to date production to date production to date 
Sept. 15-21 .... 28,930 273,223 18,215 142,584 10,532 99,182 57,677 514,989 
Previous week.. 27,952 17,928 11,704 57,584 
Two weeks ago 24,317 15,300 8,228 45,088 
STS eee ee: 27,863 309,767 19,791 202,861 8,657 126,901 56,311 639,529 
ee eee 25,060 283,335 16,946 176,907 10,293 112,779 52,299 573,021 
BOGE cvaocedsbes 24,948 288,631 16,585 166,575 9,682 112,509 51,215 567,715 
LOGS os acidsd "..++ 32,864 262,111 15,321 158,574 8,477 98,268 46,662 518,953 
Five-yr. average 25,933 283,413 17,372 169,500 9,528 109,928 52,833 562,841 
U. S. FOOD PRICE SURVEY __ 5-lb bag in several cities. Drops of 


SHOWS SEPTEMBER RISE 


Washington, D. C.—Food prices av- 
eraged. slightly higher between Sept. 
4 and 17, according to a Department 
of Agriculture survey of 19 food 
items in.12,-eities. . Flour showed a 
price, decrease of;from 1c to 2c per 


2c per 5-lb bag occurred in flour in 
Detroit and Pittsburgh and ic in 
Savannah, Cleveland and Los An- 
geles. Flour price increases in other 
cities studied were described as only 
minor. Bread prices remained vir- 
tually unchanged during this two- 
week period. 
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+ News of the Raking Industry + 








Bakers’ Petition 
Ready to Present. 
by Week’s End 


Washington, D. C.—With the mill- 
ers’ petition for flour decontrol filed, 
it was disclosed that the decontrol 
document for bakery products will 
be ready for presentation probably 
before the week ends. 

On Sept. 25, Ralph Ward, chair- 
man of the Baking Industry Advisory 
Committee and vice president of 
Drake Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn, N. 
Y., is scheduled to discuss the bak- 
ery decontrol: possibilities with 
Charles Brannon acting Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

Gordon Peyton, legal advisor for 
the bakers committee, disclosed the 
possibility of decontrolling bakery 
items without the preliminary steps 
of filing a petition on the basis of 
meeting requirements of a provision 
of the Price Control Extension Act 
which authorizes the Secretary of 
Agriculture to decontrol items with- 
out the usual petitioning procedure. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VISITS SOUTHWEST 


Hilda Morris, representing the ex- 
port firm of A. De Swaan, New York, 





Was in Kansas City” recently on. a 


visit to the Southwest. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RATIONING HAS NOT CUT 
BREAD SALES, BAKERS SAY 


London, ‘Eng.—Recently a ques- 
tionnaire was circulated to master 
bakers associations throughout the 
United Kingdom, in connection with 
the bread rationing scheme, which 
produced replies from 150 associa- 
tions, representing 10,500 bakers, con- 
cerning their trading from Aug. 5. 
Returns so far tabulated show the 
following results: 

97% of the associations reported 
no appreciable reduction in sales of 
national bread. 

3% reported a bigger reduction in 
sales than had been expected. 

97%, a reduction in sales of Pro- 
prietary bread and rolls. 

’ 87%, a reduction in sales of eakis 
and confectionery. 

99%, a reduction. in sales of pack- 
age flour. 

85% reported inability to collect 
coupons. 











BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
UBC ST. LOUIS PLANT 

St. Louis, Mo.—The United Biscuit 
Co. has announced plans for the con- 
struction of a $3,000,000 baking plant 
here. .The concern has acquired 
ground for the plant from the Wa- 
bash Motor Transit Co. 








Volume of Bakery Business Holds 
Up Well in Southwestern States 


By MARTIN E. NEWELL 
Editorial Staff of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Kansas City, Mo.—Bakery business 
continues to boom in the southwest- 
ern states, with volume holding up 
well generally. Except for sugar and 
shortening scarcities, bakers have 
been able to operate in this territory 
with probably less difficulty than 
their brethren in other areas of the 
nation. 

The transition from war to peace 
in the industrial cities of the South- 
west in most’ cases. has 
felt less than the baking in- 
dustry would have predicted a 
year ago. Conversion to peace- 
time operations has been fairly rapid 
in most industrial towns and there 
is some evidence of an industrial 
boom in the Southwest. There are, 
of ‘course, exceptional cases where 
large war industries have shut down 
and workers have shifted to other 
cities, which has trimmed the volume 
of bakers in such localities. The big 
influx of students in college towns 
has swamped bakers in these places. 
Nearly every college, large and small, 
has had a big increase in enrollment. 
A sample is Columbia, Mo., whose 
population probably has been in- 
creased 40% in the past couple of 
weeks. 

Shortening scarcities remain the 
biggest headache for bakers. Even 
the black market can’t provide. a 
source of fats, although any man Who 
wants to do so can find a sugar 
source there. One effect of the short- 
ening famine is the appearance of 


been . 


tie-in deals where shortening is sold 
with flour by distributors who can ob- 
tain supplies of both. 


Flour is again in ample enough 
supply, and bakers-in this area were 
never as hard up for flour as in sec- 
tions more distant from the wheat 
fields. There were enough smaller 
mills to canvass when regular sources 


of supply were on a ration basis. . 


Some bakers have fair-sized stocks of 
80% extraction flour, which they are 
gradually working off. by blending 
with newly purchased white flour. 


Preparation of Overall Petition 
“ Qbscures Dairy Decontrol Stiiius 


ieehiiinted: D. C.—The Price De- 
control Board’s verdict allowing dairy 
products to remain control-free was 
received with unenthusiastic favor by 
most baking industry representatives 
here, who themselves were too en- 
grossed with. their own petition for 
over-all. decontrol. to. be very con- 
cerned with the status of one bakery 
goods ingredient. 


They are determined’ to persuade 


-the Secretary of Agriculture that 


bakery products are in abundant 
enough supply and are ‘priced at low 
enough - levels to be decontrolled. 
Their petition is reported to. be enter- 
ing the final stages of drafting and 
is expected to be presented:soon. 
However, before the baking indus- 
try présents its written plea for de- 
control, the chairman of the Baking 
Industry Advisory Committee, Ralph 
Ward of Drake Bakeries, Inc., will 
pay. a personal visit to Acting Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Charles Brannon 
to discuss the entire bakery situa- 


tion with him. The conversation is. 


scheduled: within the next few days. 


Before the three-man PDB re- 
leased its report on the dairy hear- 
ings—freeing milk, butter and cheese 
for the second time within a month 
—government bakery officials had 
mulled over the idea of‘ placing milk 
back under price restrictions again. 

Most industry representatives here 
reiterated the fact that the baking 
trade would not be too seriously af- 
fected one way or the other, -but 
pointed out that a substantial num- 
ber of sweet goods have been made 
free from price controls simply - be- 
cause they contain more than the re- 
quired 20% quota of decontrolled 
milk. 

Having these decontrolled sweet 
goods recontrolled once again, how- 
ever, did not seem to trouble the bak- 
ers. They recalled that uncontrolled 
sweet goods prices had not climbed 
much and thus would not be dras- 
tically changed if controls were rein- 
stated. 


meat 


Anyway, oa iteietoal that the 
Oct. - 1. recatculation of::‘prices and 
supplies. was: just around!:the corner 
and the increased ingredient cost and 
packaging would be figured -into the 
new ceilings—and perhaps, they add- 
ed, bakery items would be. deleted 
from the short supply. list and conse- 
quently be free of price controls en- 
tirely. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SORGHUM - RESTRICTIONS 
EASED TO SAVE FRUIT 


Washington, .D. C.—To assist in 
saving fruit by permitting wet. corn 
processors to use.corn or grain sor- 
ghums in excess of quota restrictions, 
the Department of ‘Agriculture has 
amendéd amendment 5 to. War Food 
Order 145, which limited wet process- 
ors to 85% of. the average monthly 
quantity used during the. first six 
months of 1945. 


To obtain ‘the extra allowance, a 
wet processor must send to the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administrator 
a statement showing the quantity of 
corn. and. grain sorghums to be used 
in excess of quota and a‘statement 
in writing signed by the manufac- 
turer to whom the glucose or dextrose 
is to be detivered. ° 


The latter statement: must show 
the quantity of, glucose or dextrose 
to be used during a specified 60-day 
period, the purpose for which the two 
products are to be used and the 
quantity of preserves, jams, jellies or 
marmalades to: be -produced from 
these additional: ingredients. 


Stipulating that the easing of re- 
strictions is to apply only when the 
corn or grain sorghums are’ processed 
into glucose or dextrose for certain 
types of preserves, fruit butters, jel- 
lies and marmalades, USDA officials 
explain their action as necessary to 
provide preserve manufacturers with 
more corn sweetenérs to supplement 
the limited quotas’ of sugar—thus 
conserving fruits and making avail- 
able more low-priced fruit spreads. 











Southern Bakers Endorse Public 


Relations as Reconstruction Tool 


Edgewater Park, Miss.—Recogniz- 
ing the difficulties of reconstructing 
the baking industry in the change- 
over to a peacetime economy, the 
Southern Bakers Association, at its 
annual convention here at the Edge- 
water Gulf Hotel, Sept. 15-18; unani- 
mously endorsed .a national public re- 
lations program to build consumer 
prestige for the baker and. his ‘prod- 
ucts, and moved to implement. its 
organization as soon as possible. 

A suggested program for public 
relations was presented at the whole- 
salers’ session Sept. 17, when Paul 
Clissold and Frank J. Wenter of Bak- 
ers Helper gave an analysis which 
showed that a levy of 1/20 of 1% 


president. 


of the individual baker’s gross sales 
would be contributors though to 
establish the program on a national 
basis. Phillip Talbott, bakery af- 
fairs official with the Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., in 
commenting on such a program, sug- 
gested that it could be, tied- in with 
his’ department’s proposed research 
program. 


Colby Eleeted President 


William Colby, Ambrosia Cake Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., was elected presi- 
dent. of.:the. association, succeeding 


George Ball, Ball’s Bakery, Opelika, 


Ala., who- automatically became vice 
_-B. R. Fuller, Jr., - Bell 
Bakeries, Inc., Daytona Beach, Fla., 





retiring vice president, announced the 
results of an advance mail vote for 
places on the board of-governors. 

The board of. governors include the 
following: 

Alabama — Joseph McGough, Mc- 
Gough Bakeries, Montgomery, Ala. 
re-elected, and Lloyd Enmfinger; 
Lloyd’s Bakery Tallassee, Ala; Ar- 
kansas. — Gravin Shipley, Shipley’s 
Baking .Co., Fayet'teville,- Ark.,: re- 
elected, and Charles: Meyer, Jr., Mey- 
er’s Bakery, Littlé Rock, Ark; 
Florida—Louis: E. ‘Natt, Mrs; Natt’s 
Bakery, Miami, Fla:,;’ re-életted, and 
Jordean Cash, Fuch’s Bakery, Miami, 
Fla:- Georgia~C, S.:.Broeman, Amer- 
ican Bakeries Co., Atlanta, and How- 

(Continued on page 37) 
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T. E. FORSTER, SR., DIES 
AT HIS HOME IN WICHITA 


Wichita, Kansas.—Thomas E. For- 
ster, Sr., founder and president of the 
Forster Mfg. Co., of this city died at 
his home Sept. 12 after a prolonged 
iliness. He was 76 years of age. 

Mr. Forster was the inventor of 
many machines used in the flour and 
feed milling industries, including a 
bran duster, short time wheat con- 
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T. E. Forster, Sr. 


ditioner and a hammermill. His ma- 
chines were quickly accepted by the 
industries and the Forster name is 
among the leaders in the equipment 
field for the two industries. 

He was born at East St. Louis, IIl., 
and spent his early life in Joplin, 
Mo. He had lived in Wichita for the 
past 24 years. 

Survivors include his widow, a 
daughter, Mrs. Ruth Hurst of Apache, 
Okla., and three sons, Paul J., W. E., 
and Thomas E., Jr., all of Wichita. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF Or LIFE 


KEOKUK PLANT CHANGES 
MADE BY GENERAL MILLS 


Minneapolis, Minn.—J. V. Strouts 
has been promoted to manager of 
General Mills’ special commodities 
plant at Keokuk, Iowa, it has been 
announced by B. M. Hagan, vice 
president and general manager of the 
company’s special commodities divi- 
sion. He will assume his new respon- 
sibilities Oct. 1. 

Mr. Strouts, former superintendent 
of the plant’s vitamin department, 
Succeeds E. R. Bundul, who is re- 
Signing to accept a position as asso- 
Ciate scientist at the University of 
Minnesota. Mr. Strouts has been 
with the division since its inception 
in 1937. 

Other plant appointments § an- 
hounced by Mr. Hagan were: David 
Herbaly, maintenance  superinten- 
dent; Elliott Zeigenfuss, head of the 
products control and process labora- 
tories; and Wilbur E. Suelter, pur- 
chasing agent, who was formerly with 
the company’s mechanical division in 
Minneapolis. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OWEN DOTY DIES 


Girard, Kansas—Owen Doty, 84, a 
grain buyer for the old Hemer Mor- 
Tow Milling Co., died Sept. 8 after 
a short illness. Mr. Doty joined the 
Milling company in 1909 and was an 
active buyer until he retired several 
years ago. He is survived by his 
Wife, four sons and a daughter. 
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“WONDERSACK” 


When you buy WONDERSACK you're mak- 


ing an investment in better bread . . . because 


this superior brand is milled specially for 


finer bakery performance. Good wheat, good 


milling . . . there is no better basis for good 
bread. Try WONDERSACK. 


The MID-KANSAS MILLING CO. 
CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 

















HE’S LOST HIS 
SUMMER TAN! 


“The great Breadmaker”’ is 
all WHITE again. 





For better baking, better try 
DULUTH UNIVERSAL « Short Patent 
DULUTH RELIABLE « Std. Patent 
PURE GOLD « High Gluten 
RED INDIAN « First Clear 


Carefully milled from the finest 
high protein spring wheat. 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 





KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
* 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA ... the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed **Made in Minnesota’’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















DULUTH, MINN. 











VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 


INVADER | Spring Wheat Flour 


(HIGLUTEN) 


STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 











“OLD SQUIRE’ 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 




















“Golden Loaf” ts00 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York Oity 


“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 











Kansas City, Kan. 
Atlanta 
St Louis 
New York 
Dallas 

Minneapolis 

New Orleans 










QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 








HAROLD A. MERRILL 


1412-14 BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
Members: Kansas City Board of Trade, Chicago Board of Trade 
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HELLO, JO! 


W e’re welcoming our fa- 
vorite son, BIG JO, back 
into production — after the 
lifting of government re- 
strictions. 


You can place your prod- 
ucts back in the “Top Qual- 
ity” field by ordering a sup- 
ply of this dependable flour 
today. 


Famous for quality and 
uniformity for 64 years! 


Wabasha, Minnesota 















“SILK FLOSS” 


“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


4,500 bbis Capacity 
3,000,000 bus Storage 





“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miture Co., Inman, Kan. 








WICHITA, KANSAS 
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R 
DS 
BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 











* Hard Spring Wheat 
* Hard Winter Wheat 
* 100% Whole Wheat 
* Cake Flours 

* Pastry Flours 





“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 











THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 

















A COMPLETE FLOUR SERVICE 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN 


Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
and Other Bakery Flours 











Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headlinor 








Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 











Joseph Rank 





(Continued from page 6) 


possible. He would counter the sug- 
gestion that he might be training 
them to go to some competitor by 
saying: “Who can do better for them 
than we can? I can always pay 
them as well as they can get else- 
where.” 

The rapid expansion of the busi- 
ness, constantly absorbing the more 
able and active men in better-paid 
positions, was unquestionably an im- 
portant factor in the success of this 
policy, and also in the enthusiasm 
and loyalty of the men.. 

His attitude to competition was 
similar. When, for instance, a 
wealthy firm built a mill in Hull and 
transferred its manufacture from an 
inland town, the fear was expressed 
that its coming would make it more 
difficult for Joseph Rank’s to meet 
the competition; but his attitude was 
one of satisfaction rather than of 
doubt concerning the effect upon his 
trade, and he said: “The more mill- 
ers there are in the port the more 
the port will be used by shippers 
of grain—and that means cheaper 
wheat for us to compete with. Their 
coming will help to make a market 
in Hull. We've got as good a mill 
as they have; and if our men are 
not as good as theirs it will wake 
‘em up, and they’ll have to become 
as good or better.” 


His Home Interest 


At all stages of their development 
Joseph Rank took a keen interest 
in his children, entering into their 
games and sports and joking over 
their escapades. On a Bank Holi- 
day frequently the boys would get 
up a sports day for the family and 
friends. Joseph Rank always cham- 
pioned the cause of the youngest 
and weakest, claiming for them bet- 
ter handicaps than those meted out 
by the boys and being very delight- 
ed if any of his daughters managed 
to beat their brothers. He played 
tennis, croquet and billiards as well 
as cricket with them in those days. 
A game to him was a serious busi- 
ness, and if he even suspected any 
cheating, the unfortunate culprit 
was sent off to bed. 

He did not approve of his chil- 
dren..going to the theater or pub- 
lic dances, but he always took the 
whole family once a year to the 
circus in Hull, and was ever ready 
to welcome their friends, encourag- 
ing them to have little dances at 
home; for he believed in young peo- 
ple finding their pleasures and recrea- 
tions in their own home. 

Again he was insistent that they 
should all go to the Sunday school, 
and later on they became teachers 
in his own’ school. At this time he 
suffered greatly from the lameness 
in his feet—more so than in later 
years. Frequently on his journeys 
to and fro on Sundays he would 
speak of the burning pain, likening 
it to walking on red-hot cinders, 
but when he was urged to take 
more rest he waved the suggestion 
aside, saying: “The Lord’s work must 
be done.” 

As the years went by he had many 
opportunities of entering public life, 
both municipally in Hull and in a 
wider sphere, but if ever he was at- 
tracted he knew better than to yield. 
For politics he had no inclination, 
perhaps no aptitude. Democrat as 
he instinctively was in his entire 
laek of class prejudice, he neverthe- 
less shared Carlyle’s belief in the 
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Shippers of 


WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 





NGE | 


ORATION 














WHITEGOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


BIRCHMONT 


(Short Patent) 


4 
ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
Mills at Sales Office 
ST. CLOUD, MINN. MINNEAPOLIS 











IT's 
AGED = 
Fully aged flour—ready to use— 
available after present emergency. 








ATKINSON MILLING CQ. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled: in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 


4 








The Wamego Milling Co. 
Pe ny WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 
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need for Heroes; he read few books, 
and certainly did not come under 
the spell of the rugged peasant- 
philosopher from Craigenputtock, 
put he knew, from his own experi- 
ence, how low.was the general level 
of intelligence and how rare, as well 
as highly marketable, were quali- 
ties of leadership. 

The one political theory which en- 
gaged his enthusiastic support was 
tariff reform, which he advocated 
both in private conversation and at 
meetings of the milling trade. This 
preoccupation was due not so much 
to political theory as to his experi- 
ence as a miller. Sufficient explana- 
tion is to be found in the facts con- 
cerning the importation of Ameri- 
can flour. He was against free trade, 
though he was for fair trade. 

As for Joseph Rank’s wizardry on 
the wheat markets, many specialists 
—and not least his competitors— 
would have liked to know the se- 
cret. He probably did not know it 
himself. Instinct defies analysis. 
There was a large element of in- 
tuition in his ability to decide when 
apparent risks could safely be disre- 
garded; but, like the journalist’s 
comparable gift for scenting a good 
story, it was supplemented—and, in- 
deed, perhaps only made possible— 
by close and unflagging study and 
the application of common sense. If 
genius is 10% inspiration it is cer- 
tainly 90% perspiration—and that 
is true whether the work involved 
be the writing of a poem, the paint- 
ing of a picture, the planning of a 
campaign, or the working of a mill. 
Perhaps one of the best hints he ever 
gave to those who sought for the 
secret of his success was his com- 
ment that “a man who carries suf- 
ficient stock to keep his mills work- 
ing comfortably, and buys every 
week, is the man in the long run 
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who makes the most money, unless 
he is a very fortunate judge of the 
markets, as I reckon that he has to 
be right twice out of three times 
to make wheat speculation pay.” 

It cannot be denied that Joseph 
Rank was, of all men, a very fortu- 
nate judge of the markets; but he 
stoutly maintained that he was not 
in any adverse sense a speculator. 
Gambling, by which he meant the 
staking of money on an outcome 
determined by chance instead of 
skill, certainly had no allurement 
for his very practical and cautious 
mind. 


His Employee Relationships 


Many stories could be told about 
his personal relations with the mill 
operatives in the Hull days. He was 
always interested in their welfare, 
and especially in their sports: Some- 
times in summer, cricket matches 
would be arranged between depart- 
ments of the Clarence Mills. 

One Saturday it was suddenly an- 
nounced that the mills would shut 
down at 4 o’clock and all employees 
were invited to tea at the Oddfel- 
lows’ Hall in Charlotte Street—tea 
at six, to be followed by a meeting. 
Everybody wondered what was com- 
ing. The concert began, without 
anybody knowing what was going to 
happen. A certain tension deprived 
the singers of some of the appreci- 
ation that was their due, for it was 
felt that Mr. Rank must have some- 
thing of exceptional interest to say. 

Without ceremony, he _ presently 
stood up and began: “Mr. Chair- 
man and workers all, I’ve had much 
pleasure in calling this meeting. I 
might say it’s taken me some time 
to think out what I have to say to 
you tonight. I am very pleased 
to tell you that the business has 

(Continued on page 22) 
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WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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va ACRYLON 


FUMIGANT 


T 
\T’s EASY FUL NEW SPOT EE 


THE POWER 














Consult ACRYLON 
label for dosage _re- 
quired for the particu- 
lar milling unit which 
you wish to fumigate. 


ACRYLON* is supplied in quart-sized, ready-to-use bottles 

with quick-reading graduations in fluid ounces. Thus, appli- 

cation can be made directly to your milling equipment quickly 

and easily. Dosages for different machines and other units 
are listed on the ACRYLON label. 


ACRYLON is highly toxic to all mill insects and their 


= larvae. Requiring only overnight exposure, it is effective 
in preventing rapid reinfestation within machinery and in 
. keeping infestation at a safe level between general fumi- Before applying, nove 
; : the number of ounces 
gation treatments. of ACRYLON remain- 


ing in the bottle. 


ACRYLON does not affect the baking qualities of flour, 
and leaves no odor, color, residue or caked material in 
the machines. ACRYLON is non-inflammable, and can 
be used with complete safety to the operator when the 
reasonable precautions indicated on the label are 


observed. 
Order ACRYLON foday from your mill supply 
., distributor or write us for further information. Unscrew the bottle cap 


*Trade-mark 


a AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


INSECTICIDE DEPARTMENT 
30-Z Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
). Branch Offices: 628 Dwight Building, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
2203 First Ave., South, Seattle 4, Wash. ¢ Azusa, Calif. 


and simply pour the 
specified amount of 
ACRYLON into the 
equipment at the points 
indicated in the Dos- 
age Table. 
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FEED MARGIN BOOSTS GRANTED 
AT RETAIL, WHOLESALE LEVELS 


Permission Also Granted Permitting Manufacturers to 
Include Increase in Incoming Freight Rates on 
Raw Materials in Their Ingredient Costs 


Washington, D. C.—The OPA on 
Sept. 20 approved and issued an 
amendment to MPR 585, advancing 
margins on formula feeds for whole- 
sale and retail feed dealers. The ef- 
fective date of the amendment is 
Sept. 23. 

Also included in the amendment is 
a section permitting manufacturers 
to include in their ingredient costs 
the July 1 boost in incoming freight 
rates on raw materials granted by 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

The over-all advance in margins 
amounts to about 22.1%. In dollars 
and cents, the increases range from 
50c ton for some feeds up to $2 for 
others. These follow the recommen- 
dations made recently by a task com- 
mittee from. the industry, represent- 
ing manufacturers and retailers. 

The amendment puts the task 
group’s suggestions into effect by ap- 
proving the use of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture formula—which 
was applied during the past three 
years in establishing quotas for new 
and enlarged feed manufacturing 
plants—in arriving at a fair average 
increase for the entire industry. 


Meets Wherry Requirements 


Price rises, required under the 
Wherry amendment (Section 2 (t) in 
the Emergency Price Control Act, 
in order to absorb the average per- 
centage rise of ingredients into the 
current cost of the commodity, can 
be granted in a practical manner by 
increasing the margins for handling 
since feed ceilings are not on a flat 
over-all basis but on the margins of 
handling the products. 

The quota formula used to com- 
pute the price increases is based on 
the feed manufactured, allowing the 
following percentages on the differ- 
ent types of feed: 


40% Heavy grains (corn, wheat, barley 
and grain sorghums) 

20% Millfeeds 

20% High protein feeds 

20% Incidental ingredients in which there 
was only slight price advances be- 
tween March 31 and June 30, 1946. 


On the basis of this formula, feed 
industry officials discovered that feed 
dealers’ costs had risen 22.1% since 
March 31—heavy grains had jumped 
up 8%, millfeed categories advanced 
6%, high protein feeds rose 6.1% and 
the incidental ingredients increased 
2%. 

To apply the computed percentage 
increases to the legal per ton mar- 
gins now in force on a dollar and cent 
basis was, the industry task force 
believed, the only practical and work- 
able method of conforming with the 
Wherry amendment’s requirements. 

Under this suggested system, OPA’s 
amendment sets feed prices at the 
following levels: 


The New Margins 


Wholesalers with a previous han- 
dling charge of $2.50 per ton for for- 
mula feeds in containers of 100 Ibs 
are raised to $3, while those with a 
$4 charge for formula feeds in con- 
tainers of less than 100 lbs receive a 
75c hike—placing this category at 
$4.75. 

In the retail bracket, all dairy and 
cattle feed except calf feeds, all 


horse and mule feeds and all poultry, 
duck and turkey feeds except as set 
forth below are boosted from $5.50 
to $6.50. ; 

All rabbit feeds, all pig and hog 
feeds, all sheep and goat feeds, all 
laying, growing and broiler mashes 
and pellets for poultry, ducks and 
turkeys except (a) flushing mashes, 
concentrates and supplements for 
poultry, ducks and turkeys used for 
further mixing or feeding with more 
than 50% of grain and (b) starting 
mashes and pellets for poultry, ducks 
and turkeys are hiked from $7 to 
$8.50. 

Pigeon and squab feeds, calf feeds, 
all poultry, duck and turkey mashes 
and pellets designed for starting poul- 
try, ducks and turkeys and flushing 
mashes, concentrates and _ supple- 
ments for poultry, ducks and turkeys 
used for further mixing or feeding 
with more than 50% of grain are 
advanced from $10 to $12. 

Feeds for fox, mink and similar 
fur-bearing animal except rabbits, 
and all feeds for game birds and 
feeds for animals raised in labora- 
tories remain at the previous $15 
level. 

Other 585 Revisions 


Also included in the 585 amend- 


ment is a detailed list of means to. 


compute feed price ceilings. This is 
being outlined, it was explained, in 
order to clarify confusion in the feed 
field as to how individual dealers 
should figure their selling prices. 

The first method listed is the re- 
placement cost, basing the feed price 
on the reasonable market price which, 
incidentally, would be the means of 
scaling prices if controls were re- 
voked. Most large feed dealers have 
found this method rather dangerous 
since they acquire carloads of grain 
from all over the United States, each 
having different transit costs. OPA 
often challenges the pricing differ- 
entials in these instances on the basis 
of the interpretation of “reasonable” 
market price. 

The dealer may choose the second 
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means of price computation—using 
the actual price base of the ingre- 
dients which existed June 30, 1946, 
before OPA ceased functioning for its 
temporary vacation. This is de- 
pendent on Section 4.2 of MPR 585, 
which states that when an ingre- 
dient has different maximum prices 
for different qualities and dates, a 
manufacturer may determine its 
base ingredient price and adjusted 
base ingredient price on the basis of 
any quality or date he chooses. 

The third choice would take the 
base price and add to it additional 
costs which might have occurred. 
This base price, under Section 4.3 of 
MPR 585, is figured by determining 
a weighted average price for the re- 
ceipts of such ingredient at his plant 
for any immediately preceding period 
not exceeding one month, determined 
on the basis of actual prices for such 
receipts. The base excludes carry- 
ing charges, drying charges and 
charges of a similar nature, Section 
4.3 specifies. 

Whichever of the three computa- 
tions best fits the accounting and op- 
erational procedure of the dealer 
would be the system for that dealer. 
Also to be considered, in choosing one 
of the above methods, should be 
which would be the easiest to prove 
if OPA challenged the price ceiling 
set by the dealer. 


Consumer Attitude Uncertain 


How the margin price hikes will be 
accepted by the feeders — poultry, 
livestock or dairy — brings varied 
opinions from the feed manufactur- 
ers. Many believe the animal raisers 
will remain comparatively unaffected 


by the price changes, while others 


are leery of the repercussions which 
additional costs to the feeders might 
bring. 

During the present Price Decontrol 
Board hearings on a reconsideration 
of the control-free dairy products, 
the point was emphasized that the 
dairy industry has long been a block- 
ade against rising feed prices. One 
of the main arguments of the dairy 
officials during the original PDB 
hearings in August was that price- 
controlled feed would be instrumental 
in holding down dairy products’ 
prices. 

The New England Milk Producers, 
currently urging the PDB for contin- 
ued decontrol of dairy products, 
pointed out that production in July 
held equal with June milk output— 
contrary to the usual trend—simply 








PORTABLE SEED CLEANER—Shown above is a portable seed clean- 
ing and treating machine which is being demonstrated in Kansas this 


fall by the Kansas Wheat Improvement Association. 


On Sept. 13, the 


machine was shown at the Uhimann farm, Overland Park, Kansas. The 
equipment was developed because it has proven more economical to de- 
liver the service to the farm than to bring the seed to a central point. 
The assembly consists of a good fanning mill with strong air blast and 
traveling brushes to keep the screens open, a mechanical treater, a gas 
engine for a power unit and conveyors to make all operations automatic. 
The unit has a capacity of from 60 to 75 bus per hour. 
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because feed costs were low. 

Customarily, the milk producers ex. 
plained, July milk production falls 
from 10 to 15% below June figures, 
Because of the price incentives, less 
cattle were culled, they declared, and 
because better and more inexpensive 
feed was available under controlled 
feed prices, dairymen were able to 
feed more cows at cheaper prices 
than had heen prevalent for five 
years. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


PILLSBURY TO EXPAND 
FEED, SOY OPERATIONS 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Expansion of 
Pillsbury Mills’ feed and soy oper- 
ations by addition of structures cost- 
ing $200,000 at the company’s Clin- 
ton, Iowa, soy plant, has been an- 
nounced by Clyde H. Hendrix, presi- 
dent of Pillsbury’s feed and soy di- 
vision. 

Two large units—a soybean oil re- 
fining plant and a soybean meal 
house—will be added to present 
Clinton facilities. The oil refining 
section, complementing the existing 
soy preparation and extraction plant, 
will process oil under the “once re- 
fined” method, according to Paige 
Lehman, vice president of the Pills- 
bury company. 

Meanwhile, other Pillsbury feed 
and soy division plant expansions are 
near the ready-to-operate stage. At 
the company’s new commercial feed 
mill in Lima, Ohio, first installations 
of machinery have been made. At 
Pillsbury’s Centerville, Iowa, soy 
plant, extra concrete storage tanks 
for 300,000 bus were completed in 
August. Installation of conveying 
and elevating equipment will be fin- 
ished by early October, in time for 
the new crop of soybeans. The added 
storage gives Pillsbury a capacity of 
525,000 bus at Centerville. 

Another improvement slated at the 
Clinton soy plant is the recondition- 
ing and conversion of a battery of 
concrete tanks into storage for bulk 
soy meal. The bins, of about 400 tons 
capacity, have been used for soybean 
storage. 

The new expansion at the Clinton 
plant is the second major improve- 
ment in little more than a year. 
Last summer concrete storage for 
1,200,000 bus of soybeans was added. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CHARLES MEYER CHOSEN 
BY ARKANSAS BAKERS 


Hot Springs, Ark.—Charles Meyer, 
Jr., Little Rock, Ark., was elected 
president of the Arkansas Bakers As- 
sociation here at its recent annual 
convention, succeeding Garvin Ship- 
ley of Fayetteville. Other officers 
elected were Ross E. Anderson, Lit- 
tle Rock, vice president; Arthur K. 
Spatz, Little Rock, secretary, and C. 
H. Ahrens, Pine Bluff, treasurer. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OPA ALLOWS RETROACTIVE 
CASEIN PRICE INCREASE 


Washington, D. C.— Announcing 
that inedible casein and milk sugar, 
when used for industrial purposes, 
would be freed from price controls 
on Sept. 24, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration granted casein a retro- 
active interim price increase of 7c, 
effective Sept. 23. 

The price increase—which raises 
inedible casein from the former 33c¢ 
ceiling to 40c lb—will permit produc- 
ers who have been selling casein un- 
der an adjustable pricing order since 
Aug. 15 to bill purchasers for an 
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August Cuban Flour Imports Gain 


Havana, Cuba—Imports of United 


States flour into Cuba during August 


totaled 145,694 200-lb sacks, an in- 
erease of 12,000 sacks over the July 
imports, but less than half as large 
as the August total a year ago. For 


the first eight months of the cal- 
endar year, imports have tota'ed 
1,101,443 200-lb sacks, only half as 
large as the comparable period a year 
ago, but about average as compared 
with prior years. 


CUBAN IMPORTS OF UNITED STATES FLOUR BY MONTHS (200-LB SACKS) 














1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 

January ........-. 93.915 142,357 108,573 165,394 311,414 30,982 
February ........ 167,362 161,348 131,517 249,560 248,140 161,096 
March ....seeeees 53,009 93,954 215,666 140,830 185,711 220,442 
April wecesceeceee 104,394 235,078 145,090 114,361 127,973 134,906 
BBY ccccccvcccces 109.901 107,205 131,632 142,797 136.725 141,148 
JUNE .ccveevevsees 68,571 127,214 111,700 199,329 320,731 133,393 
MEBY cpecwcccccee, 85,298 109,457 166,935 118,702 339,536 133,782 
A Ae 63,397 150,322 121,507 15,889 332,280 145,694 

Sub-totals ... 745,847 1,126,935 1,132,620 1,146,862 2,002,610 1,101,443 
September ....... 82,989 47,561 66,858 9,320 keris 
October ........+-. 109,665 62,538 92,479 40,700 S| rors 
November ........ 80,379 104,164 98,370 109,028 A a ree 
December ........ 138,764 144,753 137,070 157,384 38,040 8 — sw ncvee 

Totals ....... 1,157,644 1,485,951 1,527,397 1,463,294 2,305,728 = ...... 


ff 





“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 





additional 7c above the Aug. 15 limit. 

The decontrol action was taken to 
ease the administrative burden of 
adjusting ceilings on industrial case- 
in and milk sugar (lactose) in a 
constantly fluctuating world market 
and to encourage domestic produc- 
tion of casein, which has fallen to 
20% of annual needs. Before the 
war, it was pointed out, this coun- 
try produced about 85% of require- 
ments. 

OPA officials added that lack of 
price controls on fluid milk, the 
basic ingredient used in the manu- 
facture of casein and milk sugar 
for industrial uses, considerably in- 
fluenced the decontrol decision on 
the two products. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
DAMAGE SUIT SETTLED 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A damage suit filed 
by George Tevington, a grain unload- 








er, against the International Milling 
Co. has been settled for $15,000, Mr. 
Tevington’s attorney has reported to 
Federal Judge John Knight. The 
plaintiff sued as the result of an in- 
jury to his pelvis which he said oc- 
curred when a grain scoop broke 
while he was helping to unlead a 
boat. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A & P LABOR CONTRACT 


Louisville, Ky.—The Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers Union Local 
384 (AFL) has signed a closed shop 
contract with the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co. providing a wage- 
scale range from 80c to $1.25 an hour. 
The contract provides over-all plant 
seniority, time and a half for time 
over 40 hours a week and holidays, 
a company guarantee of not less than 
40 hours a week and six hours a day. 





lt Must Be Handled With Care 





Dust can be controlled. Engineering service 
is a part of Mill Mutual Insurance and our 
dust control bulletins and engineering data 
are offered without obligation to the milling 


and grain trade. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 WEST MADISON STREET 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 





““WINGOLD” 
Chor More Than 40 Years \ “Winona” 
Mill “STRONGFELLOW” 
illers of. rer “Boxer” 


WHOLE WHEAT 
WHEAT GRAHAM 
““WINGOLD” 

RYE FLours 


QUALITY 
FLOURS 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 














ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Compan 
are held by leading millers 


Atlanta, Georgia 





90 John Street 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE C0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
New York 


Montreal, Canada 





We Pay Top Prices 





Why not offer us your 
Burlap and Cotton Bags 
with 
obsolete brands 


Ww 


Peabody Import & Export Company, Inc. 


82 Wall Street New York City 5 
Bowling Green 9-9391 























IN THE CAKE FLOUR FIELD! 


HENKEL’S CAKE FLOUR 





' THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Wisconsin Rye Flour 


for Performance and Satisfaction 
Distinctive Quality and Flavor 
EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 
GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOU R” 
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MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS fiiGtitie 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE : 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











MERIDIAN FLOUR 


NEWTON MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


Newton, Kansas 


Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


Sales Office—2010 Taney Avenue 
GREENSBURG, IND. 


NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 




















Joseph Rank 





(Continued from page 19) 


been very successful. I don’t put all 
the success down to myself. I put 
a lot of it down to God. I also put 
a lot of it down to you—that is, of- 
fice staff, millers—all of you. After 
a lot of consideration I have de- 
cided to give each man a bonus. I 
feel that everybody in the mills is 
interested in his work, and I want 
this interest to continue. The bonus 
will vary—some will get, say, four 
shillings a week extra, some a bit 
more, and so on. This money will 
be kept by the firm for the men, 
and interest will accumulate year by 
year.” 

His shrewdness and interest in 
his men were alike demonstrated 
when he Offered prizes up to 10 
pounds for improvements that could 
be used to make the running of 
the mills more efficient. At once 
everybody was on his toes. The im- 
provements were forthcoming. 


His American Journey 

He began to move in a larger 
orbit. He saw to it that his chil- 
dren had a much better education 
than he had had himself, even though 
he did not share the view, then be- 
coming current, that education was 
a magic cure for every social and 
economic ill. He sent his second son, 
Rowland, and later his third son, 
Arthur, to the Leys School, Cam- 
bridge. His eldest son, James, went 
first to a board school and then to 
Western College at Harrogate. The 
three elder daughters were sent to 
the Wintersdorf School, Southport. 
When, in 1902, he, who had never 
left the shores of his: native island, 
decided to see for himself some of 
the mills in the United States of 
America, he took with him his eld- 
est son, James. 

They traveled extensively, visiting 
not only New York and the At- 
lantic seaboard, but also the Middle 
West, so full of interest for an Eng- 
lish miller. The seemingly illimita- 
ble expanse of wheat land was to 
the visitors a strange new world, 
but Joseph Rank instinctively under- 
stood the independent-minded Yan- 
kee farmers and workers. At Kan- 
sas City he was invited to address 
a crowded meeting of millers, and 
he told them bluntly that, although 
he would buy wheat in the United 
States in ever large quantities, he 
would make war relentlessly against 
imports of American flour, which, 
he calmly assured them, he regard- 
ed as inferior to his own. His words 
certainly did not make him popular, 
but they were reinforced by his rep- 
utation, which had been reflected in 
the. chairman’s introduction of him 
as “the mighty miller of Hull,” a 
phrase that was taken up by the 
newspapers and the public. 

It is an interesting coincidence 
that, 42 years later almost to the 
day, his son, J. Arthur Rank, thwart- 
ed in an attempt to come to a film 
agreement with certain powerful in- 
terests in the United States of 
America, exclaimed: “Very well, I’ll 
do what my father did with the 
American millers—take you on on 


your own terms, and we’ll see who’s , 


the best man.” 

That was precisely what Joseph 
Rank said he would do, and as soon 
as he returned to England he did it. 
No man rejoiced more in an hoh- 
est combat, with no quarter given; 
he had, as he well knew, much of 
the Old Adam in him. His first ac- 


(Continued on page 26) 





FLOUR 


As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Mill 


Teh ae ees 
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“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 












Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 
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INDIANAPOLIS, IND7 





ARNOLD 


a 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
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ial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
















DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
P 6,000,000 BUSHELS 
‘ COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
f GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
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. NEW SPOKANE » MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA ©» SPOKANE © ° WENATCHEE ¢ RITZVILLE e PORTLAND 

















B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


. WHEAT and RYE ‘ 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 











ESTABLISHED 1865 











). SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 
Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard Wi 
= Spring Patents GRO 
y 
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WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE MOLES 
General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON PORTLAND, OREGON 


Mills at Waltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athens, Oregon—Dally Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 





Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 




















TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS Co. “THE FLOUR SUPREME" 
Daily Capacity 7000 Cwts. 








x) FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators 
on the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills 
of 2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
A elevators and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of 
Montana, Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours, 


SPOK ANE FLOUR MILLS CO FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U. S. A. Domestic and Export Millers 
e Cliff H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 












































Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours ‘S<DIAMOND D”’ HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 
~ A High Grade Baker’s Spring Patent For Bakers 
5 chem Manian Sorine Wheat The Morrison Milling Co. 
WESTERN MILLING CO. OT SHERIDAN, WYOMING Emphatically Independent 
MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT DOBRY’S BEST Chick illi 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington ; Mill at Pendleton, Oregon and Cap a woe oe ped ate 
F BEST OF THE WEST niet 
| MINER- HILLARD MILLING CO., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Manufacturers of Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours YUKON, OKLAHOMA a trennidvananalenie wiammianenetene 











Minnesota Girt Flour... . . . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


: with’ Vitemins : CAPITAL FLOUR. MILLS, Inc. 
Enriched: and lron General Offices: Minneapolis Millis: St. Paul 
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Yesterday, Today, & Tomorrow 


Gift Suggestions —1862 


OW that most of us have gone 

through a period of wonder-what 
to send our soldiers during World 
War II, the following article, pub- 
lished in the Scientific American in 
1862, should prove interesting. It 
was headed “What to Send Soldiers,” 
and read: 

“Those who are in doubt what to 
send their friends in the army will do 
well to read over the following cata- 
log of items made up for general cir- 
culation by a western journal: 

“Ambrotypes in 5-lb cases; ‘Life of 
Josephus’ in 10 volumes; patent Dutch 
ovens, full size; featherbeds and pil- 
lows; ripe watermelons; firkins of 
fresh butter, and sample from the last 
litter of pups; baby wagons for use 
of infantry; sausage stuffers, and cas- 
tor oil in bladders; frosted cakes in 
band boxes; catnip tea, well stirred; 
fluid lamps without wicks; hair 
brushes; fiddle strings in the original 
package; vases for flowers; ice cream 
freezers; rattle belly pop in quart 
bottles; pillow cases stuffed with 
head cheese; fresh eggs; sand for 
scouring knives; honey in_ little 
baskets; photographs in frames; hot 
water for soaking feet; nutmeg 
graters with handles; maps of the 
country on rollers; fanning miils for 
fevers; suffolk pigs for pets; empty 
drygoods boxes; prepared kindling 
wood in bundles; old horse collars; 
mush and milk in pans; mousetraps; 
cinnamon essence for the hair; 
clothes lines and pins; chicken gravy 
in bowls.” 

The item concludes: “All such ar- 
ticles the soldiers can as well carry 
as not and, if captured by the enemy, 
will cause wonder at the inexhausti- 
ble resources of the North.” 

The White House was a bakery 
during the Civil War when ovens 
were set up in the Senate Wing for 
baking 16,000 loaves daily for the 
Union Army. 


White House Cook 


EEPING in line with President 
Truman’s conservation plan 
gives the nation’s housewives plenty 
of trouble. They can step out of line 
now and then, however, without any 
ill repercussions, except maybe a bit 
of guilty conscience. 

But not Mrs. Henrietta Nesbitt, 
the White House cook. She’s got the 
troubles, too, but she can’t step out 
of line with the conservation plan. 
She has strict orders from Mrs. Tru- 
man to check off her menus all foods 
listed on the President’s food sav- 
ing program. 








“Sidewheel Bangs,” said 


*side 








on 


ends to it.’ ” 








River Roller Mills, “whose jaw allus limbers up consider’ble 
jes’ after he’s drawed off a batch from a little still he’s got up 
his mill on Timber crick, was down 
7 aroun’ hell raisin’ t’other day an’ sayin’ 
he didn’t know of anythin’ else the 
guv’ment could do to make it worse 


pet a rock in t’other end of the 


}Dimmycrat an’ I don’t know of no comfortin’ 
I can give to you less’n it would be to say you might give 
some thought to the idea that every holler log’s got two 


Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish 


’ 


millers less’n they made ’em 


sack an’ tote the flour to mar- 
ket muleback. When finally 
he’d slowed up a mite, I up an’ 
said to Sidewheel, ‘well, Side- 
ain’t ever voted no way but 


—R. E. S. 














As a substitute for meat dishes, 
Mrs. Nesbitt serves the First Family 
a variety of cheese dishes, such as 
souffies and concoctions. Rice is off 
the food list too. But fortunately 
for Mrs. Nesbitt, the Trumans are 
not fussy eaters, so they don’t mind 
doing without until the present food 
emergency is over. 


In Turkey today horses are driven 
over the wheat on the threshing 
floor to separate the grain from the 
chaff. 


Paleless hodimas 


NEW and novel business has been 
developed by Magnus Knudson, 
Chicago, who fought the battle of 
KP in World War I. He thought of 
the business while discussing wars 
with a veteran of World War II. 
The younger man said that wars 
were getting better as well as bigger 
and cited the army’s potato-peeling 
machine to support his contention. 
“That whipped me,’ Mr. Knudson 
said. “We used knives and elbow 
grease. I started brooding and then 
I got an idea.” 
His idea is a‘reality today, for the 
sign on his office doors reads: 
Ready Peeled Potatoes, Inc. 
Magnus Knudson, Pres. 


The business is starting out in a 
small way. ‘Twenty peelers, eyers 
and sackers have been ordered from 
army surplus equipment. Cost of the 
spuds will range from 5 to 10% above 
the cost of the unpeeled potatoes, 
thus giving the firm a fair margin 


of profit. Mr. Knudson plans to 
package the undressed variety in 
cellophane bags, in 5 to 100 lb lots, 
peeling them in the evening and de- 
livering them the next morning. 


Ingenious Veteran 
KE bry a war veteran who possesses 
a creative mind, plus determina- 
tion, plus army surplus equipment 
and anything in the new business 
line is liable to pop into existence. 
For illustration, take Clarence 
Johnson, Jackson County World War 
II veteran, who saw two years serv- 
ice in the infantry. When Johnson 
returned to his farm he decided to 
go into the feed grinding business. 
He purchased a jeep, mounted it with 
a hammermill, and was ready for 
business. The portable mill, operat- 
ed by a power take-off, has a capac- 
ity of 5,000 lbs.an hour and, ac- 
cording to Mr. Johnson, business is 
booming, 


A wheat shortage nearly caused 
the English to give up their much- 
beloved meat pies. But potters saved 
the day by originating dishes that 
looked like pie crusts. Year, 1795. 


ACK in 1905, J. P. Nelson was 
homesteading on a small farm 
near Hartline, Wash. His wheat 
crop wasn’t anything to brag about 
and he knew why. Hot weather 
burned the wheat because the main 


roots of the grain seldom exceeded 
6 ins. in length, not long enough to 
reach moisture deeper in the ground, 
A root system that could reach deep. 
er into moist ground would prevent 
the wheat from burning and thus re- 
sult in a drouth-resistant wheat 
capable of producing from 60 to 80 
bus an acre. 

The idea of producing this type of 
wheat stuck with him. When he re- 
tired from farming in 1929, he 
moved to Oakesdale, Wash., and be- 
gan experiments in his back yard. He 
bred and crossed the heavy-yielding 
wheat and continued to improve the 
root system until they went down 
18 to 26 ins. below the surface of the 
soil. Experiments were coming along 
fine, until October, 1935, when an au- 
to accident hospitalized him for 18 
months. In 1937 he left the hospital, 
minus a leg that had been amputated 
above the knee. But neither that nor 
his age—he was 63 then—could stop 
him. He continued experiments, and 
recently his efforts were crowned 
with success when he developed the 
new Victory wheat. 

The wheat, drouth-resisting, is ca- 
pable of producing from 60 to 80 bus 
an acre and is now under final iest- 
ing in the Pacific Northwest. It prob- 
ably will be ready for the open mar- 
ket this year. Approximately 100 
farmers in the’ Palouse area, the Big 
Bend country, the lowlands of Lewis- 
ton, Idaho, and the Camas prairie in 
Washington and Idaho have seeded 
12,000 acres of the new wheat. 

Toast and coffee breakfasts date 
all the way back to the 18th century, 
originated then by the Turks. 


Nightingale 
Tongues 


Mother used to make 
tongues” 

When Dorothy came to play, 

Just buttered bread cut in narrow 
strips, 

But we liked it better that way. 


“nightingale 


And Dorothy’s boy and my little girl 


Have had “nightingale. tongues’ in 
their turn, 

A mother’s device to give added de- 
light 


To an everyday concern. 


And when they are older, we hope 
they will know 

How lucky they were when young 

To have had the security that let 
them think 

Of their bread as a 
tongue.” 
—Hildegarde Walle Johnso 


“nightingale 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATE 
The Northwestern “yon published 
weekly on T Mg sup- 
plements as published: 
1 year, 52 issues and 
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A NATION DISGRACED 


OR fourteen years, dating from the hour 

when President Roosevelt announced that he 
had decided to appoint Henry Wallace, of Iowa, 
Secretary of Agriculture “because he liked the cut 
of his jib,” we have not failed in these comments 
to point out that Mr. Wallace—from the time he 
began killing the little pigs, plowing up the rows 
of crops and throwing public funds to the winds, 
to and through his stupid vice-presidential years 
and his appointment as Secretary of Commerce, 
without a key to the lush treasure of the R. F. C. 
—was a totally incompetent and untrustworthy 
public servant. 

Later, when Mr. Wallace grew bolder and un- 
dertook to intrude in international affairs, begin- 
ning with our relations with friendly nations in 
the Southern Hemisphere, we supplemented these 
fault findings by pointing out that he now had 
become a peril to the nation outside our own 
borders and economy and, finally, more than in- 
timating that, in our opinion, he was by way of 
becoming the most dangerous man in the coun- 
try. 

Shortly more than a week ago all of these es- 
timates of his character and qualities were more 
than justified when, in a radical speech — with 
announced approval of the President—he caused 
proud America to stand fumbling and confused 
before all the nations of earth as a country wan- 
dering and uncertain with its policies in interna- 
tional affairs, upon which the peace of civiliza- 
tion depends, unknown either to friend or foe. 

Almost equally to be regretted. was the fact 
that he caused the high office of the Presidency 
of the United States to be proved so definitely 


guilty of juggling with the truth that a publica , 


tion of worldwide circulation did not hesitate to 
use the ugly word LIE in its news story. All of 
which could only lead to the President facing the 
hard choice between ridding his administration of 
aman who had been proved false to his trust or 
permitting his country to stand naked and 
ashamed before the family of nations. 

Roosevelt the Great, a master of political 
deviousness, when occasionally caught skating 
along the thin edge of truth, never failed to prove 
his master showmanship ‘by pulling another rab- 
bit from the hat and saying with all good cheer, 
“but take a look at this one.” Mr. Truman, be- 
ing less skilled in cunning, sought for three days 
for a way out, but when he pulled the rabbit from 
the hat it proved not to be a rabbit at all but 
Something altogether different. 


e@ee 
EXPORT BROKERS ACTIVE 


N interesting development in this country’s 
re-entry into the export flour trade, espe- 
cially with Europe, is the increasing proportion of 
the business being promoted and handled by in- 
dependent flour brokers and merchants, as com- 
pared with the long time practice of millers con- 
ducting their own export trade through estab- 
lished representatives abroad. ~ 

In earlier years when the millers of this coun- 
try enjoyed an important flour trade with almost 
every part of the world there were scores of both 
large and small mills, some with but a few hun- 
dred barrels per day capacity, who maintained 
long and profitable business relations with num- 
berless importers and agents, chiefly, perhaps, in 
Britain but in varying degree with many coun- 
tries on the Continent, as well as with Africa, the 
Orient and the isles of the sea. 

Naturally, many, perhaps most, of these con- 
nections were shattered in the years of World 
War I. Later, when, to a considerable degree, 

ing was taken over by government agencies 
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of one kind and another in many places, and 
many countries, including Britain, imposed tariffs 
against flour as related to wheat, it became in- 
creasingly difficult to resume old ties. These dif- 
ficulties were multiplied when this country. adopt- 
ed an agricultural policy based on price insur- 
ances, production controls, regulations of many 
kinds and, later, outright subsidies. All of these, 
culminating in the catastrophic disturbance of 
World War II, made the prospect for resumption 
of free trading in the markets of the world very 
dark indeed. This already disheartening gloom 
was, of course, greatly intensified when the 
UNRRA took over virtual control of all foreign 
food shipments and so strongly favored shipment 
of wheat instead of flour in its operations. 

Recently, however, a little light has appeared 
through the clouds and, in recent weeks, a con- 
siderable amount of flour business has been made 
available on a semi-independent trading basis, 
with the governments and controls still in the 
background to be sure, but with buyers and sell- 
ers able to operate in direct transactions so long 
as they keep within the narrow confines of per- 
mits and regulations. 

This has been especially apparent to us be- 
cause, through our London office — maintained 
throughout the war years despite the complete 
destruction of its quarters and every scrap of 
files and equipment on two occasions — we are 
constantly in receipt of numberless requests for 
American mill accounts from flour merchants and 
mill agents in Europe. Due to continued govern- 
ment interferences, these so far are largely lim- 
ited to Britain, the Netherlands and Norway; but 
they are most gratifyingly urgent and insistent, 
even to the extent of trans-Atlantic telephone. 

But, rather curiously, when we turn to find 
mills prepared to resume direct relations, we find 
that, apart from the larger milling companies, 
few mills are available. This, so far, appears to 
be attributable to three or four particular causes: 
too much domestic business to take care of, un- 
familiarity with government orders and foreign 
trading methods, too much bother and—appar- 
ently most important—the fact that their. busi- 
ness is being handled through a domestic broker 
or merchant who buys from millers and sells for 
export on his own account. 

Indeed, the number of these active and ag- 
gressive export middlemen, who formerly operat- 
ed chiefly in domestic markets or in Central or 
South American countries, has grown amazing- 
ly. It is apparent, too, that they must be doing 
a satisfactory job, for several are trading in com- 
paratively large volume and the millers appear, 
in many instances, to be so well satisfied with 
their services as not to be much interested in un- 
dertaking business by direct cable transactions. 
Perhaps that is the best way to handle the sit- 
uation under current difficult conditions. Yet, it 
is to be hoped that as time marches on and world 
commercial conditions come into better order. 
more of the old-established relationships will be 
revived. There is reason to hope that, in good 
season, there will be enough volume to warrant 
trading by both methods. 


AL 


BULLETIN—EARTH IS CREATED 

“In the beginning God created the heav- 
en and the earth. 

“And the earth was without form, and 
void; and darkness was upon the face of 
the deep. And the Spirit of God moved 
upon the face of the waters. 

“And God said, Let there be light: and 
there was light. 

“And God saw the light, that it was 
good and God divided the light from the 
darkness. 

“And God called the light Day, and 
the darkness he called Night. And the 
evening and the morning were the first day. 

“And God said, Let there be a firma- 
ment in the midst of .the waters, and let 
it divide the waters from the waters. 

“And God made the firmament, and 
divided the waters which were under the 
firmament from the waters which were 
above the firmament: and it was so. 

“And God called the firmament Heaven. 
And the evening and the morning were 
the second day.” Genesis: I: 1-8. 


We are quoting the foregoing official account 
of the first two days of the Lord’s labors in creat- 
ing heaven and earth—as authoritatively report- 
ed in the First Book of Moses—with no implica- 
tion that our readers are not familiar with it. Nor 
do we quote it in any spirit of impiety or lack 
of reverence for Holy Writ. Rather, we are print- 
ing it simply because, after weeks and months of 
exhausting the facilities of telegraph, telephone 
and teletype in efforts to keep these comments 
reasonably in step with the march of affairs in 
government—with the dark shadow of press dead- 
lines forever hanging over us—we have at last re- 
sorted to keeping in reserve what probably would 
be called a “stock pile” of facts which have stood 
the test of the ages; things that we know to be 
true not only when written but overnight, over 
week ends, through the months and years — 
things so everlastingly and assuredly true that 
we can write them and cause them to be print- 
ed and stand by and declare to all men, “What 
have you got to say about that?” 

We do not know how often or for how long 
we may have to resort to this storehouse of de- 
pendable truth; but we do know there are fifty 
chapters of Genesis, and, should those be exhaust- 
ed, we will have in reserve an even richer, per- 
haps more applicable, storehouse in the forty-two 
chapters of the Book of Job with their story of 
his endless trials, his debates with his friends and 
finally his triumph not only in protecting his faith 
but ultimately in coming again into peace and 
happiness, with many generations of children and 
immeasurable possessions surrounding him, liv- 
ing another hundred and forty years “until old 
and full of days.” 


Indeed, it occurs to us that reprinting the 
story of Job’s sufferings might not only ease our 
own task of trying to print the truth from min- 
ute to minute, but serve a useful purpose in giv- 
ing aid and comfort to readers who sometimes 
feel that their own present trials are greater 
than they can bear. 


NOTICE TO OUR CUSTOMERS 
“We hold these truths to be self-evident, that 
all men are created equal, that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain inalienable Rights, 
that among these are Life, Liberty and the pur- 
suit of Happiness... . 7 
Declaration of Independence. 


WE HAVE NO MEAT TODAY 
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“SNOBUDDY™ 


Flour merchandising is rapidly get- 


ting back to normal conditions again 


. .. and wise flour distributors are 
building their business carefully on 
That’s 
why so many are concentrating on 
SNOBUDDY — a superior flour 
backed by strong merchandising 


top-notch quality brands. 


assistance. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


lr. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 


Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 





~ WALL=ROGALSKY MILLING co, : 


* MEPHERSGON, KANSAS * 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 








Joseph Rank 


“(Continued from page 22) 


tion was to have two loaves made, 
one baked with imported American 
flour and the other with his own best 
flour, and exhibited them on the 
Mark Lane Corn Exchange in Lon- 
don—to the annoyance of some; but 
no one could withstand the demon- 
stration or effectively counter his 
argument. 

Hence, in fighting mood, he came 
to the crossroads of his fiftieth year 
and the threshold of new and great- 
er adventures. After long and anx- 
ious consideration he decided that 
the time had come to move the head- 
quarters of his business to London, 





‘however much, as a Hull man, he 


regretted the necessity. Great new 
mills must be built in the south of 
England. To resist the imperative 
demands of the new age would be 
to invite disaster. He saw clearly 
that there could be no marking of 
time; the choice was simply—go on 
or go under. 


Days of Crisis 


The year 1904 was a landmark 
in the life of Joseph Rank, a-.year 
of great decisions. He often used 
to say that running a business was 
like riding a bicycle—you either had 
to keep on pedaling ahead or you 
just fell off; there was no stopping 
still or going backwards. At the 
age of 50, with such an achievement 
behind him, another man might have 
been tempted to sit back and take 
his ease, leaving to others the hurly- 
burly. Not so Joseph Rank. It was 
his nature ever to go on. For him 
business was pleasure, and apart 
from church work, his family, and 
a game of golf or billiards, he had 
no other interests. He read little. 
He had no liking for music, or the 
theater, or for art. Milling, with 
its to him fascinating problems, ab- 
sorbed almost the whole of his at- 
tention. 

After inspecting various sites in 
the London area, he leased one from 


the London Dock Co., now the Port 
of London Authority, on the Victoria 
Dock, down East, where ocean-going 
steamers up to 8,000 tons could be 
berthed alongside; and built a mill 
capable of turning out 40 sacks of 
flour every hour. The land he ac. 
quired was of sufficient acreage to 
make possible an eventual extension 
of the mill to a 200-sack capacity, 
with ample room for the necessary 
storage accommodation. 

That, in itself, was a titanic proj- 
ect; for he had it in mind to built 
the biggest flour mill in the United 
Kingdom. Yet at the same time he 
entered into agreements with the 
Barry Dock Railway Co. to lease a 
site for an up-to-date 80-sack mill, 
with berths at the quayside for both 
coastal craft and deep-sea liners. 

While all this was going on in 
London plans were also being made 
ready and machinery and fittings be- 
ing acquired, for the Welsh Miill, 
and Joseph Rank made flying visits 
to Barry; and all the time he was 
closely attending to the Hull busi- 
ness, never missing a chance to make 
a success even more successful. 
When, for instance, land became 
available on the other side of Clar- 
ence Street, with not only a river 
frontage, but facilities for railway 
sidings, he bought it at once, and 
plans were laid for the erection there 
of two new mills, fully equipped, of 
larger capacity even than the mills 
that had been running since 1900. 

It was in this same year, 1904, 
that Joseph Rank became the presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
British and Irish Millers. He had for 
a long time seen the wisdom of sup- 
porting such an association, for the 
industry was disorganized and sub- 
ject to all manner of uneconomic 
competition. His forceful personal- 
ity was bound to make itself felt 
in the association’s counsels, even 
apart from the powerful position he 
had won for himself in the industry, 
and on several occasions he had been 
invited to accept the presidency. 
Hitherto he had not felt at liberty 
to do so. 

(To Be Concluded) 








NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 


HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


The Proud Products of the Great Northwest 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 
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La Grange Flours. . . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of their 
operation. 

This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILL 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 








TWELVE -40 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 


Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bu.. 
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CONTINENTAL GRAIN Cc MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- | 
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J. F. IMBS MILLING C 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 
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WHAT A BAKER THINKS ABOUT 
Allied Tradesmen 


(Fred L. Cobb) 








EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying highly amusing but basical- 
ly serious essay by Fred L. Cobb, 
chairman of the American Bakers 
Association, is currently being utilized 
by the Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry as a means of impressing 
upon nonmembers the benefits of as- 
sociation with the men who, while 
acting in their own interest, serve 
the baking industry itself in further- 
ing its progress. Mr. Cobb delivered 
this essay as a tribute to baking in- 
gredient, equipment and supply sales- 
men last spring before the annual 
dinner meeting of the association. 


ee 


USED to be an allied tradesman 

myself—before descending in the 
scale of human endeavor to that or- 
dinary, if not low point, where I am 
now a baker—that is, I have a couple 
of bakeries. 

I have both pleasant and unpleas- 
ant recollections of my career as an 
allied tradesman. Some of the more 
pleasant ones deal with such items 
as expense accounts; wonderful trans- 
portation by horse and buggy; luxu- 
rious day coaches on non-air condi- 
tioned trains; many contacts and 
friendships made all over the terri- 
tory—a large percentage of them 
among the fairer sex. 

Other beautiful recollections are 
concerned with the flour business, in 
which I was busily engaged as sales- 
man for a large middle western mill- 
ing concern. My territory included 
Wausau, Wis., and the entire Green 
Bay & Western Railroad—from Mer- 
rillon Junction half way to Winona, 
Minn., and return. I’d have been in 
the flour business yet if I’d been 
able to persuade the president to 
build more capacity—so I could keep 
busy on the route. It became sort of 
monotonous to receive a wire every 
Thursday morning, in code, directing 
me to discontinue sales as my pre- 
vious week’s trip had oversold their 


capacity and they didn’t want to 
promise anything to the buyers that 
they couldn’t deliver. 

This policy was both novel and un- 


heard of, I believe, and as far as I _ 


know, has never been put into effect 
by the allied trades. I wish I could 
remember some of my sales argu- 
ments. They must have been very 
effective because sales always result- 
ed—provided, of course, that my 
price was lower than competition’s. 
In the long run, however, I had to 
quit because of illness—the boss got 
sick of me. 

With this brief preface I will state 
that the relationship between the 
baking industry and that branch of 
the baking industry known as the 
allied trades is growing closer and 
better every day. However, there is 
still plenty of room for improvement 
and I think the measures for im- 
provement should, in many instances, 
be instituted by the baker. 

I am sure I don’t know what the 
bakers would do without the allied 
tradesmen. Bakers have depended, 
are depending, and will always depend 
on the allied trades. Their contri- 
butions in production, sales and en- 
gineering have been so long taken for 
granted by the baking industry that 
it is high time to pause and consider 
and appreciate what the allied trades 
really does for us. If we do so con- 
sider and so appreciate, we _ shall 
probably get around to the point, in 
the not too distant future, when we 
will treat the allied trades represen- 
tative with a little more considera- 
tion and understanding than is dis- 
played by most of us at present. 
And that brings us to an important 
and fascinating question— 

“Salesmen! What are they any- 
way?” It has been said that sales- 
men are a big problem to their 
bosses, their wives, to conservative 

(Continued on page 30) 

































SUNNY 
KANSAS 





It’s good to see white bread back on 
the grocery shelves. And it’s good 
to know that SUNNY KANSAS, 
expertly milled again at normal ex- 
traction rates, is helping many lead- 
ing bakers give their customers fine 
white bread of top-notch quality. 


Better baking performance comes 


naturally with SUNNY KANSAS. 


For it’s expertly milled from wheats 


of preferred baking qualities. 


<> 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


WICHITA <> KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “‘SENTINEL”’ 









POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 










Constant as the North Star . . . that’s 
POLAR BEAR quality. If you seek 
uniform, dependable flour for trouble- 
free bread production, you'll like 


POLAR BEAR. 





FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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Fixing Production and Prices Not the Answer 


By A. H. BAILEY 


Manager, Canadian Branch 
The Northwestern Miller 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian press dis- 
patches of recent dates have been 
giving an impression that this coun- 
try is in favor of a system of world 
control over prices for food. Daily 
papers, radio speakers, and other 
channels, through which-it is sought 
to influence public opinion, have all 
been adding to the argument in fa- 
vor of some such control. Political 
leaders have also expressed approval. 
The minister of agriculture in the 
federal government, who was the of- 
ficial representative of Canada at the 
recent discussions of food problems in 
Copenhagen, asserted there that Can- 
ada favors an organization to sta- 
bilize farm produce prices and to 
distribute food equitably throughout 
the world. 

No one in Canada would express 
disagreement with this in its essence. 
Everyone everywhere who knows 
anything about the matter hopes and 
perhaps prays that a world which 


has such an infinite capacity for pro-~ 


ducing food:as the one we live in 
will be able to evolve a system which 
will remove famine forever from the 
list of calamities which periodically 
afflict human communities. 

But, common sense suggests at the 
same time that governments in them- 
selves have little or no power to 
control the production of food or to 
manipulate its distribution beyond 
the confines of their own particular 
areas. Still less are they able to 
manipulate the prices at which food 
is sold in countries other than their 
own. 

All the records of history go to 
show that attempts to fix produc- 
tion and prices for food invariably 
peter out and that generally the final 
results are detrimental to the in- 
terests of those whom the govern- 
ments concerned have sought to 
serve. Modern practice distributes 
the labor of providing for commu- 
nity welfare and it also provides for 
transfer of food and other things 
from countries producing surpluses 
to others where there is need. This 


meant barter in its earliest stages 
but is now carried on by means of 
international trade. 

The problem for Canada in this 
situation is that she shall be able 
always to sell wheat and other sur- 
plus foodstuffs at prices which buy- 
ers can afford to pay. This country 
had one experience of fixing prices 
for wheat on a take it or leave it 
basis. That ended disastrously for 
the farmers who grew the wheat 
and for the government at Ottawa 
which had to come to their rescue 
financially. Now the idea of con- 
trolling prices for wheat is up again. 
No Canadian who takes the least 
pride in his country wishes the wheat 
growing farmers of the west anything 
but the highest degree of prosperity, 
but there are many thoughtful peo- 
ple who do not believe that prices 
for wheat sold abroad can be fixed 
by any government or other body in 
Canada. Open selling in an open 
market where buyers can meet sell- 
ers on equal terms is still the only 
safe procedure for this or any other 
country which seeks to be fair in 
its marketing. 





Flour Inventories Being Built Up 


in Canada With 90% Restriction Off 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian mills are 
enjoying their restored freedom in 
the matter of selling flour to their 
domestic customers, which was 
brought about by the recent lifting 
of the restriction on production of 
flour for domestic consumption to 
90% of the previous year’s output for 
that purpose. Bakery flour stocks 
had reached the vanishing point and 
are now being built up with the re- 
sult that this type of business is ex- 
ceedingly active. 

Bakeries in the tourist sections 
of Canada had been the chief suf- 
ferers from this regulation, although 
practically all of them had been feel- 
ing the pinch. This summer being 
the first wholly free of gasoline ra- 
tioning in some years, visitors from 
Canadian and United States cities 
poured into northern Ontario with 
the result that bakers in those parts 
found their reduced supplies of flour 
far short of meeting the needs. This 
was equally true of similar sections 
in other provinces. With the grind- 
ing reduction order in effect, mill- 
ers were unable to relieve this em- 
barrassing situation. In addition to 
the immediate financial loss there 
was the future welfare of the Canadi- 
an tourist industry to be considered. 
The result was that the Canadian 
government decided to rescind the 
order. 

In regard to flour business with 
dealers, the situation is somewhat 
different as mills still are under ob- 
ligation to insure that flour so sold 
will be used for human consump- 
tion and not as feed for animals. 





To this extent distribution of flour 
in domestic markets still comes un- 
der supervision of the flour admin- 
istrator. - 

The bag situation is now the main 
deterrent to smooth operation of the 
Canadian domestic flour trade. Or- 
ders are being held up in some in- 
stances by the present scarcity of 
both cotton and paper bags. Sup- 
plies have been on a hand-to-mouth 
basis for some weeks and there is no 
sign of any immediate improvement 
in this respect. 
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CECIL LAMONT RE-ELECTED 
BY N. W. LINE ASSOCIATION 


Winnipeg, Man.—Cecil Lamont was 
re-elected president of the North- 
west Line Elevator Association at its 
42nd annual meeting, held here re- 
cently. J. G. Fraser is vice president 
and general manager; James Seaton, 
assistant secretary, and Dr. F. J. 
Greaney, director of Line Elevators 
Farm Service. 

The association is comprised of 
owners of 3,400 country and termi- 
nal elevators operating in western 
Canada. They have a combined stor- 
age capacity of 274,000,000 bus. 

Directors elected were: G. F. Cope- 
land, assistant manager, Reliance 








Grain Co., Ltd; W. J. Dowler, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Parrish & Heimbeck- 
er, Ltd; R. R. Emerson, vice - presi- 
dent and general manager, National 
Grain Co., Ltd; Mr. Fraser; J. M. 
Gilchrist, vice president, Searle Grain 
Co., Ltd; W. 


A. Hastings, manager, 





Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd; 
C. E. Hayles, president, Canadian 
Consolidated Grain Co., Ltd; C. C. 
Head, general manager, N. M. Pat- 
terson & Co., Ltd; Charles Krott, 
vice president, McCabe Grain Co., 
Ltd; Mr. Lamont; S. D. MacEachern, 
Winnipeg manager, Federal Grain, 
Ltd; William McG. Rait, president, 
Pioneer Grain Co., Ltd; A. C. Reid, 
president, Western Grain Co., Ltd., 
and V. W. Tyron, vice president, 
Federal Grain. 
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NAMED MANAGER 


Winnipeg, Man.—J. M. Porteous, for 
many years a member of the Winni- 
peg Grain Exchange, has been named 
manager of the newly organized 
Range Grain Co., an export firm. The 
head office is in Winnipeg, with 
James Battig as secretary-treasurer. 
Mr. Battig was formerly of Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland. The new com- 
pany is associated with Andre and 
Cie, Switzerland, and Garnac Grain 
Co., Inc., New York. The Range 
Grain Co. has representatives in 
many countries in Europe, Central 
and South America. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


WHEAT BOARD ANNOUNCES 
OCTOBER FLOUR QUOTAS 


Winnipeg, Man.—The Canadian 
Wheat Board, in instructions to all 
mills, stated that effective Sept. 16, 
export flour sales may be made to 
the following countries for shipment 
from the mill by Oct. 31, 1946: 

Aden, Belgian Congo, Belgium, 
Brazil, British East Africa, British 
South Africa, British West Africa, 
British West Indies, Canary Islands, 
Ceylon, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
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Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Dominican Republic, Dutch East In. 
dies, Dutch Guiana, Dutch West Ip. 
dies, Ecuador, Egypt, Eire, Finland, 
France, French Guiana, French West 
Africa, French West Indies, Greece, 
Greenland, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon. 
duras, Iceland, India, Italy, Liberia, 
Macao, Madeira- Azores, Mexico, 
Netherlands, Newfoundland, Nicara- 
gua, Norway, Peru, Philippine Is. 
lands, Poland, Portugal, Portuguese 
East Africa, Republic of Panama, St. 
Pierre Miquelon, Salvador, Saudi 
Arabia, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Syria, UNRRA, Venezuela, and the 
Virgin Islands. 

Authority has been obtained for 
trans-shipment of flour through Hong 
Kong. When reporting flour sales 
that will we trans-shipped through 
this port it is necessary to give the 
ultimate destination of the flour. 

All offers must be made subject 
to confirmation by the Canadian 
Wheat Board. 

The quantity of flour to any des- 
tination may be limited by the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board. The above list 
may be modified at any time. 

Export permits still are required 
for all export flour shipments. 
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Faster Distribution 
of Harvesting | 
Machinery Asked 


Toronto, Ont. — In the House of 
Commons at Ottawa there was a de- 
bate recently on a motion asking 
the governmént to speed up distribu- 
tion of harvesting machinery in the 
western prairie provinces for the 
purpose of making sure that none of 
the wheat crop which is now being 
harvested would be lost through lack 
of tractors and threshing facilities. 
The members sponsoring this motion 
were mostly from the West and a 
number of them were farmers. 

In reply the government stated 
that production of such equipment 
in Canada and the United States 
has been maintained at the highest 
possible level but that demand from 
Europe and other wheat producing 
areas makes it difficult to meet all 
calls in time for this year’s harvest. 
Canada has been shipping quantities 
of farm machinery to the United 
States, Great Britain, Europe and 
more distant lands where grain is 
now being harvested and, as a matter 
of humanity as well as economic 
policy, there has been no attempt to 
divert farm machinery from any of 
the countries needing emergent sup- 
plies to Canadian destinations. 

This same policy has been pursued 
by the United States in collabora- 
tion with Canada, both countries 
feeling that crops in devastated lands 
should take precedence for at least 
this year. 
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LAKE GRAIN SHIPMENTS 
EXPECTED TO BE HEAVY 


_ Toronto, Ont.—It is reported from 
the head of the lakes that grain ship 
ments from the west by rail ave be 
ing received by elevators there in 
increasing numbers and this avy 
movement is expected to cor tinue 
up to close of navigation, according 
to rail officials. On Sept. 17 it was 
said that there were about 4,500 
grain cars waiting to be unloaded. 
‘The loading of boats was descri 
as coming in spurts and the shipping 
lanes were busy with about cight 
boats being loaded from lakehead 
elevators. 
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STANLEY N. JONES NAMED 
WINNIPEG EXCHANGE HEAD 


Winnipeg, Man.—Stanley N. Jones 
was elected president of the Win- 
nipeg Grain Exchange at its annual 
meeting Sept. 11. Vice president for 
the past two years, Mr. Jones suc- 
ceeds George -S. Mathieson, who 
served four terms as president. 

Harley L. Flood and C. Gordon 
Smith were elected vice presidents. 
Members of the council are C. C. 
Head, S. D. MacEachern, J. M. Por- 
teous, K. A. Powell, C. L. Simmonds 
and Herbert Tooley. For a _ two- 
year term, W. J. Dowler, R. R. Em- 


Stanley N. Jones 


erson, Mr. Mathieson, R. A. Purves, 
J. B. Richardson and S..A. Sarle 
were elected to the council. 
Members of two committees were 
also announced by acclamation. Serv- 
ing on the committee of arbitration 
are G. N. Heimbecker, N. L. Leach, 
L. A. McCorquodale, Mr. Purves, B. 
H. Roberts, H. L. Saunders and F. L. 
Tucker. On the committee of ap- 
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peals are W. R. Bawlf, Mr. Dowler, 
Henry Gauer, C. E. Hayles, W. A. 
Murphy, E. S. Parker and Mr. Sim- 
monds. 
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FRENCH MILLERS DEMAND 
SHORTER EXTRACTION RATE 


London, Eng.—At a recent confer- 
ence of French millers it was unani- 
mously agreed that the rate of ex- 
traction should be reduced immedi- 
ately. They claimed that although 
this would entail a larger volume of 
wheat to supply the ration it would 
lessen the wastage of wheat on the 
farm, as many growers in their de- 
sire for a white loaf attempt to 
grind their wheat under primitive 
conditions. Moreover, shorter ex- 
traction flour would: make available 
a larger supply of offals for feed- 
ing to livestock and thus save an 
equivalent quantity of wheat now be- 
ing fed to animals. 

The present rate of extraction is 
90%. 

Other matters discussed at the 
conference was the re-organization 
of the milling industry in prepara- 
tion for whole or partial decontrol. 

It was stated that their associa- 
tion had a membership of 4,300, rep- 
resenting all the departments of 
France. 
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W. M. WILSON, SCOTTISH 
MILLING LEADER, DIES 


London, Eng.—William Muir Wil- 
son, managing director of John Wil- 
son & Co. Ltd., Swanfield Flour 
Mills, Leith, died recently at his 
home in Edinburgh. A native of the 
city, he entered the family business 
founded by his father and was for 
a term president of Leith Corn Trade 
Association. For over 20 years he 
acted as Consul for the Netherlands, 
retiring in 1941. Mr. Wilson was 
keenly interested in the affairs of the 
National Association of British and 
Irish Millers and had been a trustee 
of the association benevolent society 
since 1910. 
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90 


YEARS 
(1856-1946) 


This Ninetieth Anniversary 


of the building of the first 
“EAGLE MILL” finds the 
return of DANIEL WEBSTER 
and Gop Corn brands and 
quality welcomed by dis- 
criminating bakers  every- 


where. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 


Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo, 
Chandler, Ariz, Charleston, Mo. 











GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


1846 « Our hundred years’ experience » 1946 
plus 
Modern Laboratory Control 
Insures Our Customers of 


Flour of Excellent Baking Quality 


HIGH GLUTEN SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
STANDARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 


We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Misseuri 


Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 97th Year 








We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 


Southern Elevator “hades City, Mo. 





DIXIE LILY 
ment 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
KANSAS 


jouthern Sales Office 
983-35 wll Biédg., Memphis, Tenn. 















Hammond bags deliver ite) product in per- 
fect condition because . 


They have adequate strength for shipping. 
Prevent insect infestation and sifting. 





Clean — Attractive — Economical 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. 


Paper Mill and Bag Factory 


WELLSBURG, W. VA. 


The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








e e e 
King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


coe bees 
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LARROWE’S 
Kilu Dried 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 


e LIGHT 
e MEDIUM 
e DARK 


The Standard Since 1870 


LARROWE MILLS, inc. 


COHOCTON, N. Y. 
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“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


* 


* 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879: 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 














Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
+ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 


DULUTH 














“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 


CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLE, VA. 











“‘Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“‘AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard Mil": 





Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 


D.R.FisHEerR,Mgr, BELGRADE, MONT. 





Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 











WEST 10TH STREET : 
KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 





FLOUR 
= FOR 
EVERY 
PURPOSE 


Allied Tradesmen 


(Continued from page 27) 


credit managers, to hotels, and some- 
times to each other. 

They live in hotels, on trains, in 
automobiles, on buses and in cabs. 
They eat all kinds of food, drink all 
kinds of liquids—good and bad; and 
sleep before, during and after busi- 
ness. 

In many ways they are a tribute 
unto themselves. They draw and 
spend more money with less effort 
and get smaller value out of it than 
any other civilized group in business. 
They come at the most inopportune 
time, under the slightest pretext, 
stay longer under more opposition, 
ask more personal questions, make 
more comments, put up with more in- 
conveniences and take more for 
granted under greater resistance than 
any other group or body, including 
the U. S. Army. 

They make more noise and mis- 
takes, correct more errors, adjust 
more differences, cause more di- 
vorces, explain more discrepancies, 
bear more grievances, pacify more 
belligerents and lose more time un- 
der high pressure (without losing 
their tempers) than any class we 
know, including ministers. 

They introduce more new goods, 
dispose of more old goods, load more 
freight cars, unload more ships, build 
more factories, start more new busi- 
nesses and write more debits and 
credits in our ledgers than any other 
group in America. 

And when buyers find themselves 
in a tight spot they usually pick out, 
from among their salesmen friends, 
one of several in whom they repose 
complete confidence for counsel and 
advice. And they get it clean and 
straight. 

Are you a salesman? And are you 
proud of it? I think you should be. 

What better occupation is there 
than that of salesman, anyhow? 

The problems of reconversion, the 
re-establishment of former practices 
and the establishment of new prac- 
tices in the baking industry, are loom- 
ing larger and in greater number 
than ever before in history. These 
are problems which will require the 
always valuable help of the allied 
trades to solve and settle. 

There is an opportunity in the 
baking business along the lines of 
increased consumption and more effi- 
cient operation. There is another 
opportunity in the baking business 
for the development of flavor in 
baked products. Allied tradesmen 
should never cease to talk about the 
opportunities of improved flavor. 

Don’t let bakers tell you they are 
sick of hearing talk of flavor because 
flavor is intangible and can’t be de- 
fined. Flavor can be defined and 
very definitely, too. Flavor may be 
said to be that characteristic of 
baked goods which, much more than 
any other characteristic, brings the 
customer back for another package 
of the same kind of baked goods, 
time after time. 

These opportunities must be seized 
and promptly, too, by the baking in- 
dustry. And the ones who can point 
out to the baking industry the neces- 
sity for better operation are those, 
indeed, on whom the baking industry 
has come to depend 24 hours a day 
for advice, supplies, materials and 
engineering, and on whose friendship 
we in the baking industry should, 
and I may say do, rely so much even 
if we don’t show it. I refer to the 
members of the allied trades. 
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Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 


170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y.: 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


20,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 


Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO 
Board of Trade Building 








FLOURS (yuri 


Spring Wheat » Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO Beardstown, Ill 





a 


HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OH'O 


_— 





— 





BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILiS 
1863-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 





= 





~The Williams Bros. Co. 





- Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
— 














a 
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SIMONDS- SHIELDS -THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS wide MISSOURI 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator, Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. 











@ FRANK A. THEIS, President 
F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President 


ee ne ee — 


F. L, ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer @'We offer you sixty-two years of 
A. H. FUHRMAN, Assistant Secretary-Treasurer established good reputation and a 
J. L, YOUNG present experienced management. 












































eR 
Over a Century of Milling Progress 
Since 1821 
0a” ACME-EVANS 
, COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
n Ave. 
_ Cable Address: “ACME,” Indianapolis 
‘ation 
— 
Inc. W. B. LATHROP, President PAID IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
E. B. REINER, Exec. Vice-Pres. \ $2,100,000 
NTS DAVID M. HYMANS, Vice-Pres. Domestic and Export 


GENERAL GRAIN MERCHANTS 


A new organization of men well known and long experienced in 
milling and the grain trade, fully staffed to render every kind of 
grain service to the flour and feed milling industries,.and other 
grain handlers large or small and wherever located. 





We invite your interest and hope to earn your favor 





CORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, Mo. 























_ ARKANSAS CITY FLOUR 
MILLS CO. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 





FAMILY * ‘BAKERS re CRAG 
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buffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 








PIGEON POT-PIE.—“The wild pig- 
eons once hid the sun. They went 
over a field like a great blue wave 
rolling forward and left not a grain 
behind them. The farmers caught 
them in nets; when the birds put 
their heads through the net, the 
farmers caught the head between 
thumb and finger and pinched the 
skulls. In their long migrations 
north it was said they flew a mile a 
minute for a distance of 300 miles. 
They made fine pie and one bullet 
would bring down many. The last 
one died in an eastern zoo many years 
ago.” 

Thus quaintly does the novelist, 
Meridel Le Sueur, in her nonfiction 
opus, “North Star Country,” tell a 
story old to agriculturalists of earlier 
generations but probably not known 
at all to most young men of these 
times. It is the story of a beautiful 
bird, extinct these many years, 
though once seen in countless and 
now virtually incredible numbers. 

In 1813, Audubon witnessed a 
flight of Passenger Pigeons near 
Louisville which he estimated to con- 
tain more than a billion birds—and 
the last Passenger Pigeon died in 
Cincinnati Zoo in 1914! 

When the great roosts of ‘these 
birds covered almost unbelievable 
areas—one nesting site recorded as 
occupying 250 square miles—the per- 
centage of damage inflicted on the 
nesting pigeons by predatory birds 
and animals must have been infini- 
tesimal, but as man killed them by 
millions, the nesting sites necessarily 
became smaller. This percentage of 
natural destruction continued to in- 
crease to the point where the destruc- 
tion was much greater than the nat- 
ural increase (each pair of birds pro- 
ducing not more than one young at 
a time). 

Man paved the way for the preda- 
tor, however, killing the birds for 
home consumption, for market and 
probably in many cases for the pleas- 
ure of killing. Carloads and train- 
loads of the birds were shipped to the 
large centers of population for food, 
while millions were netted and 
shipped alive for use as targets by 
pigeon-shooting clubs. 

Untold numbers of wounded birds 
must also have perished as there was 
practically no education in the line 
of conservation of natural resources 
in those days and it is pretty certain 
that but little effort was made to 
secure the cripples when it was so 
much simpler to shoot another un- 
wounded bird. 


@ Here are a few recorded notes on 
large flocks of the Passenger Pigeon: 


1—A flight near Fort Mississauga, Can- 
ada, which filled the air and obscured the 
sun for 14 hours. 

2—A note from Florida (1766) asserted 
that the pigeons were in such numbers 
for three months in the year that any 
account of them would seem incredible. 

3—The early settlers in Virginia found 
the pigeons in winter “beyond number or 
imagination!” 

4—The destruction of timber by the 
pigeons in the great roosts was a common 
occurrence. The trees couldn’t sustain the 
combined weight of birds and squabs. 

5—In 1805 it was estimated that 20,000,- 
000 pigeons nested in the valleys along the 
Allegheny River. 

6—The last nesting site in New York 


By Carroll K. Michener —— 














Passenger Pigeon (Columba Migra- 
toria). Upper, male; lower, female. 


State in 1868 was almost 14 miles in 


len; . 

ar nesting site in Pennsylvania in 1870 
was from 1% to 2 miles wide and 40 miles 
in length. 

8—A flock in Kentucky (about 1860) was 

estimated to contain more than 2,000, — 
000 birds, taking no account of the several 
strata of birds above the lowest. 
@ The great migration flights of the 
Passenger Pigeon were undoubtedly 
its chief claim to fame. They were 
spectacular to a degree. In the early 
days when they came men dropped 
their work in field or woods, women 
left their indoor tasks and all stood 
agaze while the mighty armies rushed 
thundering overhead; and even later 
when our cities were growing up and 
we were becoming more civilized, 
flights of pigeons were considered a 
great event. 

The height of migration flights 
varied considerably. Often the birds 
were so low that they had to rise 
to pass over trees and houses and 
could be whipped down with poles 
from hill tops; and at the other ex- 
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treme they have been seen so high 
in the air that they looked like 
sparrows. 

The speed of the pigeon—common- 
ly called the “wild pigeon’—is esti- 
mated as reaching 60 miles an hour. 
It was exceedingly graceful. While 
direction was held each bird appeared 
a law unto itself, swaying and twist- 
ing and veering, yet never colliding 
with one of its fellows. They all 
flew directly toward their object in 
long, dashing curves. Sometimes, in 
full flight, a portion of a flock would 
make a sudden downward plunge, as 
of a waterfall, the birds behind fol- 
lowing the lead of those gone before 
and dropping down at the same spot 
in the air. The explanation was va- 
riously given as due to “thin” spots 
in the air or the stoop of a hawk 
upon the flock from above. 


@ Their Destructiveness.—It may 
easily be assumed from the impor- 
tance of grain in the pigeons’ diet 
that they must often have been a de- 
cided menace to the farmer, particu- 
larly in the days of the early settle- 
ments when the year’s crop was of 
such vital importance. Many a field 
was picked clean in the wake of the 
sower, and when the grain was in 
stalk or stook. They depended main- 
ly, however, upon the seeds and nuts 
of the forests, and upon insect life. 
Millions of tons of the fat of Nature 
went annually into their crops. 


@ Their Sudden Disappearance.—The 
idea is very prevalent that Passenger 
Pigeons vanished from the face of 
the earth with amazing rapidity— 
that they were abundant one year 
and gone the next—and in conse- 
quence many and strange tales have 
been spun to account for this. They 
are reported to have been all drowned 
in the Gulf of Mexico, or in the 
Atlantic, or in Lake Michigan. Some 
have said that they flew to Australia, 
or South America; that they were 
all consumed in a great forest fire 
in Wisconsin; that they flew to the 
North Pole and were frozen; or that 
they were poisoned wholesale in the 
southern states. 
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But the naturalists laugh at these 
theories. The habits of the birds 
were such that they could not 
thrive singly nor in small bodies, but 
were dependent upon one another, 
and vast communities were necessary 
to their very existence, while an enor. 
mous quantity of food was required 
for their sustenance. The cutting off 
of the forests and food supply inter. 
fered with their plan of existence 
and drove them into new localities, 
and the ever-increasing slaughter 
could not help lessening their once 
vast numbers. The extermination of 
the species, conclude the naturalists, 
was a prolonged affair, having its be- 
ginning in the earliest days of the 
white man’s arrival on the continent 
and slowly gathering impetus through 
the years, coming to a grand finale in 
the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. 

There was perhaps a psychological 
factor, too, in the grand disappearing 
act. The Passenger Pigeon seenis to 


.have been a creature used to living 


in the grand manner, whose way of 
life was so upset and reduced that 
it could not carry on in straitened 
circumstances. In captivity it seemed 
dull and stupid and depressed. 

Very handsome was the Passenger 
Pigeon—graceful and harmonious in 
coloring. The male was a dark slate 
color above and purplish-bay bclow; 
the female, drab above, dull white 
beneath; but the old-timers got a 
definite impression of blue from the 
ensemble, particularly when the birds 
were in flight or hopping over each 
other like waves and ripples as they 
picked up seed from a field. Simon 
Pokagon, the great Pottawattomie 
chief, is credited with saying that 
‘if the Great Spirit in His wisdom 
could have created a more elegant 
bird in plumage, form and move- 
ment, He never did.” 

Said Chief Pokagon, further: “I 
have seen them fly in unbroken lines 
from the horizon, one line succeeding 
another from morning until night, 
moving their unbroken columns like 
an army of trained soldiers pushing 
to the front, while detached bodies 
of these birds appeared in different 
parts of the heavens, pressing for- 
ward in haste like raw recruits pre- 
paring for battle. At other times I 
have seen them move in one unbroken 
column for hours across the sky, like 
some great river. 

¥ ¥ 


“Pigeons: stuffed, larded and 
cooked in the bake-kettle,” wrote a 
contemporary beneficiary of the wild 
pigeon, “are very nice; and are ten- 
derer and more savory than when 
baked in the stove. To make a pot- 
pie of them, line the bake-kettle with 
a good pie-crust; lay in your birds, 
with a little butter on the breast of 
each, and a little pepper shaken ovet 
them, and pour in a teacupful of 
water—do not fill your pan too full; 
lay in a crust, about half an inch 
thick, cover your lid with hot em- 
bers and put a few below. Keep 
your bake-kettle ‘turned carefully, 
adding more hot coals on the top, till 
the crust is cooked. This makes 4 
very savory dish for a family.” 

® e@ ®@ 

Rawther neat, this (from Milling, 
Liverpool): “An old-time miller tells 
us that, in his opinion, ‘the present 
battle-dress four is much worse than 
the old millstone flour of equivalent 
extraction.’ He is also of the opinion 
that if the present political trend con- 
tinues, ‘we shall finish up where our 
forefathers were in the Middle Ages: 
Plus, of course, a dose of calcium in 
our bread!” 
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Millers’ Petition 





(Continued from page 13) 
carryover available for the next crop 


year. 


In Pamphlet WS-96 called “The 


“Wheat Situation” published by the 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, dated 
August, 1946, on page 4, it is esti- 
mated that on July 1, 1947, there 
will be a carryover of 275,000,000 
bus of wheat. The calculation is 
based on the following figures: 


bus 
Carryover July 1, 1946 ...... 101,000,000 
MAG OPO 2 ccc cccccccccccece 1,160,000,000 


Total 1946-47 wheat supplies.. 1,261,000,000 


Estimated domestic consump- 


tion a8 fO0d 2. vice cee eens 475,000,000 
Other domestic disappearance 235,000,000 
PEDO ci Soc cccvcccveciosece 275,000,000 

Total disappearance ....... 985,000,000 
Carryover July. 1, 1947 ...... 275,000,000 


If, instead of 475,000,000 bus used 
as food (flour and other wheaten 
foods) there were a total consump- 
tion equal to the largest amount con- 
sumed in any recent crop year, i.e: 
558,800,000 bus as in 1944-45, such 
consumption would require an addi- 
tional. 84,000,000 bus and would re- 
duce the carryover to 191,000,000 bus. 
This“ would be 90,000,000 bus more 
than on July 1, 1946, and 33,000,000 
bus more than the average for the 
5 years preceding the outbreak of 
war in Europe, viz. 1935-39 (see ta- 
ble). 

. Attached. hereto and by this ref- 
erence made a part of this petition 
is the affidavit of G. S. Kennedy, 
dated Sept. 20, 1946, showing the 
annual distribution of the United 
States wheat supply for the period 
from July:1, 1930, to June 30, 1945. 


MILLING CAPACITY 

There is ample flour milling ca- 
pacity to process the wheat flour 
necessary to meet current require- 
ments. The U. S. Bureau of the 
Census reports flour production in 
the calendar year of 1945 amounted 
to 270,000,000 sacks, the largest pro- 
duction in our entire history, but 
still only 76.5% of capacity, accord- 
ing to census figures. An accurate 
measure of potential capacity is the 
finding of the Flour Milling Indus- 
try Advisory Committee of the War 


State of Minnesota ) Ss 
County of Hennepin ) 
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Food Administration, which in 1944 
determined that the: maximum Ca- 
pacity of the’ industry is. approxi- 
mately 300,000,000 sacks: on the> . 
of six-day. operation. The hi 

rate of export in our history ste 
reached in the first six months of 
1946, when flour was exported at a 


rate of 50,000,000..sacks per. annum.. 


This rate has ‘not been maintained 
since June, 1946, and it seems un- 
likely it will be reached again in the 
near future.. In any event, the flour 
milling: industry has the production 
capacity to exceed the record ex- 
portation of the first six months of 
1946 and at the same time complete- 
ly satisfy domestic requirements. 


OTHER FACTORS 

Other factors affecting the supply 
of flour. are (1) supply of labor; (2) 
supply of sacks and (3) adequate 
transportation.. Labor agreements 
have been reached in the major mill- 
ing centers covering the crop year 
and labor rélations within the in- 
duster very good and employment 

re eS. 
= The:.supply of sacks has proved 
adequate and it is believed that ‘it 
will continue to be adequate. 

There is a certain flexibility in the 
industry because sacks of paper, cot- 
ton and jute are used, and because 
in the case of bakery customers, the 
same. sacks are used over and over. 

Flour milling is not centered in 
just .one..part of the United States 
and. therefore the problem of trans- 
porting raw materials and finished 
products is minimized. There are 
flour mills in 45 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, located in and 
near the various wheat producing 
areas. 

In the judgment of the Industry 
Advisory Committee, the supply of 
wheat. flour equals or exceeds wheat 
flour requirements for the current 
marketing season. The Industry Ad- 
visory Committee’s considered judg- 
ment is that wheat flour is not in 
short supply because (1) wheat is 
not in short supply; (2) there is am- 
ple flour milling capacity to take 
care of-domestic and export require- 
ments for wheat: flour; (3) there is 
adequate labor supply for flour mill- 
ing and the industry is not beset 
by. any major .strikes affecting a 
large portion of its capacity; (4) 


G. S. Kennedy, being first duly sworn, deposes and says, on informa- 
tion and belief, that the following table is an accurate statement of the an- 
hual distribution of the wheat supply of the United States for the years, 
beginning July 1 and ending on the succeeding June 30, from 1930, through 


1945, and that the table was taken 


from The Northwestern Millers’ Al- 


manack Number, dated April 30, 1946, page 49, which indicates the original 
source to be the Bureau of Agricultural Economics’, Division of Statistical 


and Historical Research: 


DISTRIBUTION 
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e—Exports and shipments— -———Domestic disappearance———__, 
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1930... 322,505 . 76,365 36,063 2,850 115,278 489,575 179,742 $0,886 «++ 750,208 3.94 
1931... 375,257 96,522 26,376 2,767 226,684 482,830 190,262 86,049 os. 753,242 3.86. 
1932... 377,750 20,887 10,979 3.023 34,889. 492,368.143,06¢ $3,513 --. 728,996 3.92 
1933... 272.8 38, 6,798 2,779 . 28, 48,396 102,676 832 44 628,843 3.64 
1934... 145,889 3,019 7,612 2,783 = 24. 459,089 113,586 _ 82,585 51 665,311 3.60 
1935... 140,433 311 3,896 2,889 7,096 472,563 101.029" 87,555 57 661,204 3.68 
1936... 102,842 3,168 6,099 2,996 12,263 477,924 115,105 96,593 51 689;663 3.70 
1937... 153,107 83,740 16,320 3,322 103,381 474,644 132,398 94,146 39. 701,227 3.65 
1938... 250,015 84,589 22,057 2,88% 109,534 481,418 -156,767. 75,454’ 103 713,742 3.67 
1939... 279,720 23,636 21,232 3,472 48,339 476,352 125,105 ~~ 72,853 89 663,399 3.59 
1940... 384,996 10,810 22,812 3,484 37,106 478,506 121,669 74,350 101 674,526 3.60 
1941... 622,103 12,632 15,082 3,676 31.3 487,821 116,204 303 668,214 3.63 
ier... 621,659 6,655 21,723 6,233 4,511 537,046 292,464. 64,981 56,675 961,168 3.36 
4... ‘326,675  18})468° 43;708 3,246 selene 643,076 486,759 - 77,484" 109,283 '1,216/602 3.87 
i44y. - 280,877 66,400 68,200 4,300 138,900 558,869 275,679: 80,830 96,772 1,021,150 3.87 
{Preliminary. §For individual items see ‘supply’ section. of this table **Shipments 


‘We to. Alaska; Hawaii, Puerto Rico and Virgin Islands (Virgin Islands prior to Dee,. 31, 


1934, included with domestic exports). 


ttIncludes wheat used in mixed commercial feeds 


wheat fed on farms other than where grown. This. is the balancing item which re- 


errors in data. 


the supply of sacks is adequate; (5) 
pcg | of its widespread operations 

, States, transportation of raw 
na Is ea ghibined products are 
pra¢tically assured except in the case 
of.-a- national transportation tie-up. 
At present the production of wheat 
flaur for domestic use or consump- 
tion is. limited each month’ to 85% 
of average monthly quantities so pro- 
duced in the calendar year 1945, ac- 
cording to WFO 144, Section d. If 
this. artificial restraint on produc- 
tion’ were removed, inventories of 
flour soon would reach their nape 
level. 

Flour prices are the results of five 
principal factors: (1) Wheat cost, 
(2) Sack costs, (3) Returns from by- 
product millfeeds, (4) Manufactur- 
ing and distribution costs, (5) Profits 
(before taxes). The first three fac- 
tors are beyond the millers’ con- 
trol and the fourth and fifth factors 
always have been kept low because 
of intense competition which results 
from excess of milling capacity. The 
market price of wheat fluctuates from 
hour to hour and from day to day 
in a free market. It has been demon- 
strated by statistics by the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
that historically in a free market 
the prices of wheat flour maintain 
a direct. relationship to the prices of 
wheat because the raw material cost 
of wheat flour represents the pre- 
dominate cost factor. It is unrea- 
sonable and unsound, in the light 
of these facts, to attempt to control 
the price of wheat flour while the 
raw material remains free from 
price control. Such control can only 
result in a continuous failure of such 
maximum prices for flour to meet the 
standards of Section 1A (e) (10) of 
the Act. 


The Price Decontrol Board has de- 
termined that. wheat prices have not 
risen unreasonably since June 30, 
1946, and that they are not expected 
to rise unreasonably during the cur- 
rent marketing season because wheat 
is in ample supply. If maximum 
prices for wheat flour are removed, 
prices for wheat flour in a free mar- 
ket will resume their historical re- 
lationship to the price of wheat and 
the prices of wheat flour will not rise 
unreasonably. 


CONCLUSION 


On the basis of the facts present- 
ed in this petition, (1) that wheat 
flour is:not in short supply, (2) that 
in the judgment of the Industry Ad- 
visory Committee, the standards set 
forth in Section 1A (e) (10) of the 
Act require the removal of maxi- 
mum prices for wheat flour, and 
(3) that the prices of wheat flour 
will not rise unreasonably when max- 
imum prices are removed, the Indus- 
try Advisory Committee petitions the 
Secretary of iculture to take the 
necessary acti s- which are avail- 
able to him’ to, remove maximum 
prices for whi at flour. 

Pursuant to. a call, in accordance 
with the provisions. of Revised Pro- 
cedural Regulation 13, issued by the 
Office of. Price Administration; is- 
sued on Aug. 13, 1946, by the vice 
chairman of the Industry Advisory 
Committee, a meeting of the com- 
mittee was held in Chicago on Sept, 
4, 1946. At this meeting the com- 
mittee adopted resolutions (a) au- 
thorizing the filing of this petition 
with the Secretary of Agriculture, 
(b) designating Hermati Fakler, 847 


‘National Press Bidg., Washington 4, 


D. C.,. as the person to receive notices 
and. correspondence in respect to this 
petition, and (c) authorizing the 
chairman or’ the vice chairman of 


33 


the committee to sign this petition 
for the committee. 

Respectfully submitted*for and in 
behalf of the Flour Milling Indus- 
try Advisory Committee of the Of- 
fice of Price Administration. - 

paeeeee ee rs a PARTIR apr 
Vice Chairman. 


Dated at Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 
20, 1946. 

State of .Minnesota, ss. County of 
Hennepin. 

G. S. Kennedy, being first duly 
sworn, on oath says that he is the 
person who signed the foregoing pe- 
tition; that he is vice chairman of the 
Flour Milling Industry Advisory 
Committee of the Office of Price 
Administration; that he signed the 
petition on behalf of the committee 
pursuant to authority duly given him 
by the said committee; that he has 
read the foregoing petition and knows 
the contents thereof to be true ex- 
cept such matters as are alleged 
on information and belief and, as 
to such matters, he believes them to 
be true. 

G. S. KENNEDY. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me 
this 20th day of September, 1946. 


Gertrude J. Hapka, Notary Public. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SYRUPS FREED BY OPA 
FROM SUGAR RATIONING 


Washington, D. C.—Under the guise 
of amendments to Revised General 
Ration Order 5 and Third Revised 
Ration Order 3, the Office of Price 
Administration has granted ration- 
free status to syrups which, as of 
Aug. 22, had been placed into the 
sugar-ration category. 


The action, effective Sept. 24, was 
taken to alleviate hardship that had 
been reported by persons who had 
such syrups on hand on Aug. 22 when 
they were declared under ration, and 
to whom no advance ‘notice of the 
changed definition of sugar (to in- 
clude these syrups) could be given. 


Industrial and institutional users 
may now use these products ration- 
free, without being charged for ex- 
cess inventory, provided they meet 
the followitig Féqifirement set down 
by OPA: 

They must report to the appro- 
priate OPA district office on or before 
Oct. 15 the total amount of these 
syrups on hand on Aug. 22, where it 
is located and the amount of sugar 
solids it contains. Any amount used 
after Aug. 22, prior to making ‘the 
report, and any amount used after 
Aug. 22, not reported on Oct. 15, will 
be charged as excess inventory, OPA 
officials stipulated. 


Persons wishing to sell such prod- 
ucts ration-free must apply in writ- 
ing to national OPA for permission 
and in the letter of application must 
report the same information as re- 
quired above. In addition, the names 
of persons to whom they wish to sell 
and the amounts to be delivered must 
be given. OPA will then determine 
the conditions under which they may 
make sale or delivery and -may re- 
strict the amount that: any person 
may receive, it was pointed out. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MINNEAPOLIS FEED SHIPMENTS 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Shfpthents ~ of 














feedstuffs from Minneapolis during 


August were: millfeeds 60,660 tons, 
screenings 4,585 and linseed meal 
20,850, compared with 83,160, 7,070 
and 7,200, respectively, a year ago. 








John Pillsbury 


OBSERVER — An outstanding im- 
pression brought back from a tour 
of the Scandinavian countries re- 
cently completed by John Pillsbury, 
chairman of the board, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, was the har- 
monious relationship existing be- 
tween Swedish management and la- 
bor. Breaking of contracts or strikes 
are few and far between in Sweden, 
says Mr. Pillsbury, whose trip 
through that country, Norway and 
Denmark as part of a manufactur- 
ing executives’ research commission 
provided these general observations: 
(1) healthy appearance of the peo- 
ple, (2) Norwegian vitality despite 





Robert T. Browne 


the food scarcity (3) Danish activity 
in food exports and (4) Swedish con- 
tinuation of rationing to, help feed 
Norway and England. He and Mrs. 
Pillsbury returned by air. 
DISTRIBUTOR — Robert T. Browne 
of Minneapolis, director of :ommer- 
cial research for. Pillsbury . Mills, 
Inc., is among. 29 .sales,. advertising 
and research executives..from. over 
the country who have . been .chosen 
by the Department.of Commerce as 
members. of the government’s newly 
created National Distribution, Coun- 
‘cil, formed for the primary pur- 
pose of helping ._American . industry 
improve its distribution capacity and 
efficiency. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Clinton P. Anderson, Secretary of 
Agriculture, will be entertained at 
dinner at the Minikahda Club, Minne- 
apolis, on Oct. 3, by Harry A. Buliis, 
president of General Mills, Inc., in 
company with a group of flour millers 
and other local business men; Mr. 
Anderson will be in Worthington, 
Minn., on that date, delivering an 
address at that town’s sixth annual 
King Turkey day celebration, and 
Mr. Bullis plans to take him from 
there to Minneapolis by chartered 
plane. 

sd 


G. J. Buettner, general sales man- 
ager for the Burrus Mill & Elevator 
Co., Fort Worth, Texas, will arrive 
in Atlanta Sept. 27 to conduct a 
sales meeting with southeastern rep- 
resentatives of the company.. From 
Atlanta, Mr. Buettner will-go to Sa- 
vannah, Ga., with Charles Hart, south- 


EXHIBITIONISTS, 
KANSAS TYPE 


Rembrandt is what they’re calling 
E. Don Russell, district sales man- 
ager for the William Kelly Milling 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, after his 
success with exhibiting paintings at 
the Kansas State Fair. Mr. Russell 
entered three paintings and took two 
firsts and a second prize. ... . John 





Vanier, president and treasurer of 
the Western Star Mill Co., Salina, 
attended the fair to accompany. his 
Hereford show cattle. 








eastern farnily flour sales’ manager. 
The sales meeting ‘is being held in 
connection with the Southeastern 
Fair, Atlanta, where the firm will 
have a booth. ; 

e|: 


Sons of executives of two Phila- 
delphia grain: firms have joined their 
fathers in business, after being dis- 
charged from. the armed..forces re- 
cently. Joseph, Barnes. is now asso- 
ciated with Tidewater Grain Co., of 
which his father, Raymond J. Barnes, 
is vice president, and Albert Toll has 
joined Louis Tol in S.:F. Scatter- 
good & Co. 
& (riche 

Harold D. LeMar,. vice: president 
of the P. F. Petersen ‘Baking Co., 
Omaha, Neb., has been appointed 
chairman of the city’s..1946 com- 
munity chest drive. 

* 

J. R. Henderson, southeast region- 
al manager of the bulk products divi- 
sion, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., with head- 
quarters in Atlanta, was called away 
from the convention of the Southern 
Bakers Assotiation at Edgewater 
Park, Miss., because of the death of 
Mrs. Henderson’s sister in Tampa, 
Fla. 

* 


The following members of the bak- 
ing -and allied industries. recently 
spent several days fishing at the 
Brandenburg Log Cabins, Little St. 
Germain, Eagle River, Wis: Arthur 
Forsman, service manager for. Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co., Milwau- 
kee; Joseph W. Mashek, purchasing 
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agent for Commander-Larabee Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis; Grant Van Ness, 
treasurer of the Milwaukee Retail 
Bakers Association, and Henry Klep- 
per, Wisconsin sales representative 
for. Commander-Larabee. Muskel- 
lunge fishing was reported to be tak- 
ing hold, with predictions for holding 
up well until freezing sets in. 
w* 


J. M. Veach, flour dealer. of Car- 
tersville and Adairsville, Ga., recent- 
ly underwent a brain operation at 
Piedmont Hospital, Atlanta. The op- 
eration followed a recent automobile 
accident from which it was thought 
Mr. Veach had recovered with only 
slight injuries. 


Charles C. Chinski of the Chinski 
Trading Corp., New York, N. Y., re- 
cently spent several days in Minne- 
apolis as guest of the Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co. at its annual 
“100 percenters” celebration. 

‘ ® 


S. R. Strisik of the S, R. Strisik 
Co., New York, N. Y., left by plane 
Sept. 22 for Minneapolis to visit the 
offices of the Cannon Valley Milling 
Co. 

ee 


Douglas G. Anderson, vice presi- 
dent-in charge of grocery products 
sales for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., was a 
New York visitor while calling at 
the company’s several eastern offices. 


Jess B. Smith, president of the As- 
sociated Millers of Kansas Wheat, 
has returned to his home from St. 
Luke’s Hospital in Kansas City, 
where he had been confined for sev- 
eral days with a stomach ailment. 


Walter C. Madgwick, superintend- 
ent of Gillespie Bros., Pty., Ltd., Syd- 
ney, Australia, and Mrs. Madgwick, 
who have been visiting American mill- 
ing centers, have left Kansas City for 
San Francisco whence they expect 
to sail this week for home. The 
maritime strike upset their plans to 
sail at an earlier date. 


Mrs. Clara Gebhard Snyder, direc- 
tor of the Wheat Flour Institute, will 
speak before the Californiia Home 
Economics convention in Sacramento, 
Cal., on Sept. 27. Mrs. Snyder’s plans 
include calling on food editors of 
newspapers, magazines and radio sta- 
tions as well as other professional 
home economists in California before 
her return to Chicago. 


Lewis B. Wall, vice president, sales 
and advertising, of the recently or- 
ganized bulk prepared mix division, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, is 
now established in his own depart; 
mental offices in the company’s New 


(AER ARLE EEE LE LD ELEN EIS LE SLE ELE DEL AAG AED TEL 
PHILADELPHIA WINS 
MARSHALL CUP 
A team representing the Phila- 
delphia Bakers Club won the “Lee 


Marshall Cup IT” at the annual out- 
ing of the Philadelphia Bakers Club 





at Galen Hall, Wernersville, Pa., 
Sept. 3-5. Golf teams representing 
central Pennsylvania bakers, the 


Baltimore Bakers Club and the New, 
York Bakers Club finished next in 
that order, in the tournament. At 
this twenty-fifth anniversary of this 
annual outing, attendance was excep- 
tionally large. Prizes were awarded 
at a dinner Sept. 15. 
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Danish High Ceiling: 
Giver Pays Plenty 


Soren and Valdemar Egekvist, 
principal officers of Egekvist Bak- 
eries, Minneapolis, recently returned 
from visiting a brother in Denmark, 
seriously doubting the old adage, 
“Tis better to give than to receive” 
—at least as far as Danish tax law 
is concerned. 

On their trip to Europe, they took 
a 1941 automobile with them as a 
gift for their Danish relatives. The 
spectre of government control, how- 
ever, reared its unattractive head, 
and the Egekvists found, among oth- 
er irritations, that presenting the car 
as a gift would involve a $2,460 sales 
tax and a $2,000 income tax or sell- 


ing it to the brother would cost him . 


$6,800. 

The car now sits in Denmark, 
sealed with government tape, until 
the taxes are paid or it is returned 
to America. There is a possibility, 
Mr. Soren Egekvist says, that his 
son W. S. Egekvist, now on State 
Department duty with Gen. MacAr- 
thur in Japan, will be able to ar- 
range for picking up the car if he 
visits Europe. The young Mr. 
Egekvist doffed his uniform May 1 
but signed a pledge to remain in 
Japan as an official in charge of pric- 
ing and rationing. 





York.. headquarters on the twenty- 
first floor of the building at 21 West 
Street. ‘ 

* 


A total of 629 Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
employees out of 901 who were given 
leaves for military service have re- 
sumed their jobs, the company has 
announced. Thirteen returned the 
past month. 

& 


Lindley H. Patten, general man- 
ager, Farmers & Merchants Milling 
Co., Glencoe, Minn., made his New 
York headquarters with William C. 
Duncan & Co., Inc., during a recent 
business trip which included Boston 
and .Chicago. 

«+ 


James T. Lipford, formerly sales 
manager at New York for the Inter- 
national Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
spent a day with his friends on the 
New York Produce Exchange during 
a recent vacation in New York. His 
present home is in Richmond, Va. 

cd 


L. A. Laybourn, vice president and 
wheat buyer for the B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co., Chicago, visited the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade recently. 

e 


Robert H. Hummel, vice president 
of Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beards- 
town, Ill., came on to New York fol- 
lowing the Wernersville, Pa., bakers’ 
golf tournament, making his _head- 
quarters with S. R. Strisik Co. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


GRAIN MARKETS TO RETURN 
. TO. NORMAL TRADING HOURS 


Grain futures markets at Minne 
apolis, Kansas City and St. Louis 
‘will return to normal trading hours, 
effective Sept. 30, when the Chicago 
Board of Trade reverts from daylight 
saving time to standard time. The 
trading hours of all midwestern 
markets will then be from 9:30 a.m. 
to 1:15 p.m., except on Saturday, 
when the close will be at noon. 
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JOHN F. ENNS, INMAN, 
KANSAS, MILLER, DIES 


<>— 
Enns Milling Co. President Since 
1920, Civic Affairs Leader, Suc- 
cumbs at Age of 68 


Inman, Kansas.—John F, Enns, 68, 
president and general manager of the 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, died Sept. 
18 in. a: Hutchinson, Kansas, hospital 
where he underwent a major opera- 
tion three weeks previously. 

Born in south Russia, Mr. Enns 
came to Inman as a small boy. In 
1894 he: was employed as an engi- 
neer and fireman at the mill in In- 
man and later became a miller. Up- 
on the death of his brother, he was 
made manager of the mill in 1901. 
Originally known as the Inman (Kan- 
sas) Milling Co., the firm was incor- 
porated as the Enns Milling Co. in 
1908, and John F. Enns became sec- 
retary and manager and was elected 
president of the company in 1920. 

A leader in civic affairs, Mr. Enns 
was a city councilman and mayor of 
Inman for a period of 10 years. He 
helped organize the Inman Telephone 
Co., acting as secretary for many 
years and continuing as president 
until his death. He was one of the 
organizers of the Farmers State 
Bank in 1915 and was its president 
until the bank was sold in 1944, and 
had banking interests elsewhere. Mr. 
Enns had business interests in Flor- 
ida also, including a newspaper at 
Fort Pierce. 

Surviving are his widow, one son, 
Harlow, and two daughters. Five 
brothers survive, including D. C. 
Enns, who is treasurer and superin- 
tendent of the Enns firm. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PRESIDENT RENOMINATED 
BY MINNEAPOLIS CHAMBER 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Precedent was 
broken by the Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce in the renomination of 
Harold H. Tearse for another term 
as president. 

His renomination was requested by 
the chamber’s member firms, because 
of his “‘exceptional service as presi- 
dent during the war and postwar 
period.” 

Problems continuing into the forth- 
coming year will require his leader- 
ship, the petition stated. 

All other officers and members of 
the boards were renominated on the 
ballots which were prepared for an 
election Oct. 3. They include J. T. 
Culhane, first vice president; R. C. 
Woodworth, F. H. Higgins, Percy B. 
Hicks and Howard I. McMillan, direc- 
tors; D. E. Fraser and C. H. McCar- 
thy, members of the board of arbitra- 
tion, and E. L. Doherty and M. W. 
Smith, members of the board of ap- 
peals. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KING MIDAS EMPLOYEES 
GIVEN WRIST WATCHES 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Lord Elgin 
wrist watches were presented by F. 
H. Peavey & Co. to 11 employees of 
King Midas Flour Mills in Minneap- 
olis and 11 employees of the mill at 
Hastings, Minn., “in appreciation for 
25 years or more of loyal service.” 
A total of 96 employees of the Peavey 
organization and its _ subsidiaries 
Were given either Lord or Lady Elgin 
Watches. All of the watches were 
engraved with the name of the em- 
ee and the date of entry into the 











Those in the Minneapolis office who 
Teceived the watches included: George 
Koelln, Fred J. Lumsden, Erwin J. 
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W.-Schellenberger, Albert Van Wood- 
bury, Paul L. Sather, Walter W. 
Johnson, Harry C. Whitson, Neil F. 
Crouch, Henry E. Kuehn and William 
M. Steinke of the office and Charles 
D. Clyne of the Dacotah mill. 

Employees of the Hastings mill 
who received watches included; -Paul 
O. Groskopf, Leo F. Kavits, Joseph 
Langenfeld, Arthur Owens, John E. 
Judge, Fritz A. Lehmann, Frank L. 
McCoy, Ralph E. Foster, Lloyd ‘E. 
Marshall, Otto F. Wilke and William 
R. Kane. 

George W. .P. Heffelfinger present- 
ed the watches at the Minneapolis 
office, and he and Totten Heffelfinger 
made the presentations at Hastings. 
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ROBERT H. SHIELDS RESIGNS 
PMA POST FOR SUGAR JOB 


Washington, D. C.—Robert H. 
Shields, head of the Production and 
Marketing Administration of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, has handed 
his letter of resignation to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, after 12 years 
of service with the department. 

No date was set for Mr. Shields’ 
actual departure from his duties at 
PMA and no successor has been men- 
tioned for the office. Mr. Shields 
will enter private industry as execu- 
tive vice president and general coun- 
sel of the United States Beet Sugar 
Association upon termination of his 
governmental work. 

Secretary Anderson expressed his re- 
grets at losing the capable PMA ad- 
ministrator and indicated that a suc- 
cessor would be named within a short 
time. Mr. Shields began work in the 
USDA in 1934, coming from his New 
York law practice which he began 
shortly after completing work at 
the University of Nebraska and Har- 
vard Law School. 

In 1944-45 Mr. Shields, a native of 
Nebraska, was president of the fed- 
eral bar association and in the spring 
of 1946 he took up his duties as 
head of PMA and president of the 
Commodity Credit Corp. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 

APPLIES FOR MEMBERSHIP 

Kansas City, Mo.—David M. Hy- 
mans, vice president of the Lathrop 
Grain Corp., Kansas City, has ap- 
plied for membership in the Kansas 
City Board of Trade on transfer from 
N. F. Noland. The membership sold 
for $8,000, a decline of $500 from the 
last previous transaction. 
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ARTHUR LINDHOLM, SCALE 
COMPANY EXECUTIVE, DIES 


New York, N. Y.—Arthur W. Lind- 
holm, 72, vice president of the Pneu- 
matic Scale Corp., Ltd., died Aug. 
29, at his summer home in West 
Harwich, Miss. He had been ill for 
some time with a heart ailment. 

Born in Sweden, he came to Amer- 
ica when he wast5. He held various 
mechanical jobs; going with Pneu- 
matic in 1899 as a roadman. Through 
his natural mechanical ability, he 























POLIO ale RELIEF 


Duluth, Minn.—When the American 
Red Cross, Arrowhead Chapter, is- 
sued a call for flour and sugar sacks 
to be. used for polio victims, the Du- 
luth-Universal . Milling Co. and the 
Duluth office of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. each donated 400 flour 
sacks. . 
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MUSSOLINY’S WIDOW—The life of Donna Rachele Mussolini-has had 


its ups and downs. 
father. 


Once she was a barmaid in an inn owned by Benito’s 
After the marriage she lived in a Roman palace. Now the 


one-time dictator of Italy lies in an unhallowed grave, and Donna 
Rachele is living a quiet life in a little home on the island of Ischia. 
She is shown above baking bread for the family from flour which she 
received from a friend in Philadelphia. Her son, Roman, and her daugh- 
ter, Anna Marie, live with her on the little island. 





“rose through the position of general 


superintendent, to a vice presidency 
in 1933 and was active as a consult- 
ing engineer until a few months be- 
fore his death. 

Mr. Lindholm was a pioneer in his 
field and was widely known as a 
progressive and resourceful executive. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

CHEMISTS PLAN MEETING 

Minneapolis, Minn. — Dr. Clyde 
Christenson, plant pathologist, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, will discuss 
molds and bacteria in flour at a 
luncheon meeting of the Northwest 
Section, American Association of Ce- 
real Chemists on Sept. 27. The meet- 
ing will be held at the Andrews Ho- 
tel. 
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ST. REGIS STOCKHOLDERS 
VOTE CAPITAL INCREASE 


New York, N. Y.—Stockholders of 
the St. Regis Paper Co. Sept 18 ap- 
proved changes in the company’s 
financial structure designed to in- 
crease the authorized capital stock 
through the issue of 250,000 shares 
of new first preferred stock, par 
value $100. 

Under the proposals approved, the 
authorized capital of St. Regis will 
be increased from $47,027,070 to $72,- 
027,070. A part of the funds is sched- 
uled to be used for contemplated re- 
demption of the company’s 5% cumu- 
lative prior preferred stock, of which 
138,814 shares are issued and out- 
standing. 

Other uses for the funds will be 
to expand production facilities in cer- 
tain divisions of the company, R. K. 
Ferguson, president of St. Regis, said. 

The company’s net sales in 1945 
totaled $52,500,000, with a net in- 
come of $2,211,411. Net sales for 
the first eight months of 1946 were 
$49,905,859 with a net income of 
$3,328,506, exclusive of a profit of 
$1,500,000 on the sale of investments, 

The most recent move in the com- 
pany’s expansion program was acqui- 
sition of the Florida Pulp & Paper 
Co., and obtaining an equity in the 
Alabama Pulp & Paper Co., mark- 
ing the company’s entry into the 
kraft pulp and paper industry in 
the South. 





DAVID D. HIEBERT, BUHLER 
MILL VETERAN, SUCCUMBS 


Buhler, Kansas.—David D. Hiebert, 
84, long associated with the Buhler 
(Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co., and 
father of C. N. Hiebert, president 
and general manager of the company, 
died last week. Born in south Rus- 
sia, Mr. Hiebert came to Kansas 
with his parents in 1872. After re- 
siding many years at Newton, he 
came to Buhler in 1908. He is sur- 
vived by four sons, C. N. Hiebert and 
D. O. Hiebert, both with the Buhler 
Mill & Elevator Co., J. A. Hiebert, 
McPherson, Dr. E. P. Hiebert, Kan- 
sas City, and two daughters, both of 
Buhler. 


DEATHS 


Luis A. Arcentales, 49, grain and 
grain products exporter, died of a 
heart attack at his home in Kansas 
City, recently. He operated the L. A. 
Arcentales Co. in New York and 
Kansas City. He lived in Kansas 
City from 1930 until 1941 and re- 
turned there last April. Stricken 
with a heart attack in July, he had 
been in a hospital until Sept. 2. He 
formerly was employed by the Mid- 
land Flour Milling Co. in Kansas 
City. Born in Ecuador, he accom- 
panied. his father to San Francisco, 
where his father was counsel gen- 
eral for Ecuador. 


Fred J. Dorsel, 65, president of the 
Dorsel Flour Co., Newport, Ky., died 
at his residence at 46 Avenel Place, 
Fort Thomas, Ky., on Sept. 20. The 
firm which he headed was founded 
by his father, John H. Dorsel, who 
died in 1922. His survivors include 
his widow, a daughter and a son, 
Norbert J. Dorsel, secretary-treas- 
urer of the company. 











Frank M. Young, flour inspector 
with Samuel Bell & Sons for many 
years, later associated with the Com- 
mercial -Exchange of Philadelphia, 
died Sept. 18. 
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USDA Grain Exports 
Bottlenecked by 
Maritime Strike 


Washington, D. C.—Due to the 
prolonged maritime strike, the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agricul- 
ture has nearly its entire 700,000 tons 
of September export grain back- 
logged for shipment and has revealed 
that its export allocation report, ex- 
pected out by this time, will be de- 
layed about a week. 

Reliable USDA sources predicted 
that no export quotas would be is- 
sued by the department until the 
tremendous stockpiles of September 
commitments were loaded for ship- 
ment abroad. They reasoned that 
export allocations could not be con- 
sidered practicable until the preced- 
ing two months’ loadings were con- 
cluded. 

The forthcoming export allocations 
report is expected to deviate from 
the month-to-month schedule for- 
merly used and to be computed on a 
quarterly basis, although this has not 
been officially confirmed. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
TAKES CHARGE OF PURCHASING 


Kansas City, Mo.—Loyd O. Selders 
has been named in charge of pur- 
chasing for Spear Mills, Inc., Kansas 
City, the company has announced. 
The membership in the Kansas City 
Board of Trade in the name of Lewis 
E. Selders, president of the firm, has 
been transferred to Loyd Selders. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INLAND TRANSPORT 
COMMITTEE NAMED 


Newly Organized Group to Deal 
With Threatened Shortage 
of Facilities 











Washington, D. C.—An eight-agen- 
cy transportation co-ordinating com- 
mittee to deal with problems aris- 
ing from the acute shortage of in- 
land transportation facilities was set 
up by Reconversion Director John 
R. Steelman, with C. J. Monroe John- 
son, director of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation, acting as chair- 
man. 

Mr. Steelman substituted the do- 
mestic transit investigating group for 
the earlier Committee on Export 
Transportation established by for- 
mer reconversion chief John W. Sny- 
der on January 3 to study problems 
in the export of essential supplies 
blocked by lack of adequate port fa- 
cilities and effective co-ordination of 
water transportation with inland 
transit systems. 

“Although port facilities continue 
to be a serious problem,” Mr. Steel- 
man wrote to Mr. Johnson, “our 
present transportation difficulties are 
primarily those involving inland 
transportation difficulties. The in- 
creasing demands on transportation 
facilities for our basic industrial and 
agricultural production must be met 
to the fullest extent possible.” 

Citing that the domestic transit 
entanglements are of primary con- 
cern to a number of federal agen- 
cies, the reconversion director re- 
leased the list of governmental de- 
partments to be represented on the 
new ‘inland transportation board. 
These include, besides ODT’s Mr. 
Johnson, the State, Agriculture and 
Commerce Departments, the Civilian 
Production Administration, National 
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Housing Agency, Solid Fuels Admin- 
istration and the Maritime Commis- 
sion. 

Meanwhile, the nation’s railroads 
are still asking the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission: for a boost in 
freight rates throughout the ‘coun- 
try. Arthur R. Seder, vice presi- 
dent of the Chicago and North West- 
ern Railway, told ICC officials that 
were the rates not raised, the CNW 
will suffer an estimated deficit of 
$3,722,000 next year after taking into 
account carry-back credits on excess 
profits taxes. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MILL CONVERTED } 
TO DURUM PLANT 
A. L. Stanchfield, Inc., Plant Will 


Be in Production in. October, 
Owners Announce 








Minneapolis, Minn.— The former 
state experimental mill, purchased 
sevéral years ago by A. L. Stanch- 
field & Co. and operated during the 
war to produce granular flour, has 
been converted to a durum mill and 
will be in ‘production next’ month, 
Mr. Stanchfield has announced. The 
plant will be operated as A. L. 
Stanchfield, Inc., with general offices 
at 500 Corn Exchange Bldg., Minne- 
apolis 15. 

William Allred and his son Ander- 
son had charge of redesigning and re- 
flowing the mill for the production 
of durum semolina. The. elder -Mr. 
Allred has had considerable experi- 
ence in the production of durum prod- 
ucts and his son has been engaged 
in operative milling, both in wheat 
flour ,plants and in durum mills, for 
the past several years. 

Production will be in charge of the 
younger Mr. Allred, with Mark L. 
Walton in charge of the products 
control laboratory. Mr. Walton pre- 
vidusly served in a similar capacity 
for many years with Capital Flour 
Mills, Inc., now a division of the In- 
ternational Milling Co. 

Sales of semolina and durum flour 
will be handled by Clifford W. Kutz 
and Fred T. Whaley, both of whom 
were formerly connected with the 
sales department of Capital Flour 
Mills, Inc. 

The mill is owned and will be op- 
erated by the Stanchfield interests. 

Grain storage arrangements have 
been made with a large elevator op- 
posite the durum plant. An addi- 
tional provision for durum wheat 
out of Duluth, Minn., has also been 
made, thus permitting the storing’ of 
desirable milling types of durum dur- 
ing the season of heavy grain move- 
ment. 

The plant’s capacity probably will 
be. in excess of 1,500 sacks daily when 
a normal production schedule is 
achieved, Mr. Stanchfield said. When 
the mill was producing granular flour 
for the indusrtial alcohol program, its 
capacity was in excess of 1,200 sacks 
daily. 
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KANSAS SEED WHEAT 
TREATING UNDER WAY 


Manhattan, Kansas. — “Kansas 
wheat farmers will plant between 
9,000,000 and 10,000,000 bus of seed 
this -fall—more wheat than many 
states raise,” says the Kansas Wheat 
Improvement Association. “Servic- 
ing this seed is a big job. Both sta- 
tionary and portable plants are being 
préssed into service everywhere. 
Newly constructed portable units.are 
working at Salina, Fort Scott and 
Newton. Treaters have been added 
to stationary outfits at many points. 





Great Bend has’ a big*one. © Treating 
wheat ‘for: smut is hot-such ‘a big job 
when ° the proper: treatment is avail- 
able? a 

portable seed cleaner and 
tréater; provided: by the Kansas City 
grain trade under the sponsorship of 
Paul Uhlmann, has givén 51 dem- 


onstrations in 31 counties in Kansas. 


Canada Ups Durum 
Price and Lifts 
Delivery Curbs 


Winnipeg, Man.—The Canadian 
Wheat Board last week announced 
the lifting of restrictions oft delivery 
of Alberta winter wheat, white spring 
wheat and amber durum wheat for 
the remainder of the 1946-47 crop 
year. 

At the same time,-the board. an- 
nounced that effective Sépt:-23;- 1946, 
the. initial payment price -for each 
grade .of durum wheat sold te the 
board during the 1946-47 crop season 
would be increased 10c bu. 

. Board officials, however, made it 
quite clear to growers of durum 
wheat that there is no assurance that 
the 10c premiums will be maintained 
beyond the end of the current crop 
year. Arrangements will be made in 
the near future for an adjustment of 
the price paid to all producers who 
have delivered and sold durum wheat 
to the board between Aug. 1 and 
Sept..23, inclusive. 

he initial pricé for No. 1 WC 
amber durum,’ basis in-store Fort 
Wilidm, Port Arthur and Vancouver, 
is now $1.35 bu. This compares with 
$1.25 initial price for No. 1 northern. 

The keen demand for durum wheat, 
particularly in thé United States, is 
believed to be responsible for the 
newly announced increase in the in- 
itial price for durum wheat. 
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AUSTRALIAN MILLS FACED 
WITH WHEAT SHORTAGES 


An acute wheat shortage is facing 
many Australian mills. as the -result 
of this year’s drouth, advices from 
that country, indicate. 

There has been no rain in the ma- 
jor, wheat growing districts of New 
South Wales: and thé outlook there is 
for an almost complete crop failure 
in the western and northwestern sec- 
tions of New South Wales and in 
Queensland. Crops looked very prom- 
ising in July, but almost continued 
drouth sincé thén caused heavy dam- 
age, and hot: weather, a fortnight 
ago put the final’ touch of disaster to 
those sections \wheré crops might 
have made seed, at least, with some 
rain. 

Only’ in the narrow.belt of the 
Riverina can milléts depéndent on 
wheat ftom. this area hope to get 
enough grain to keep operating with- 
out importation. — 





SNOW FALES IN MIDST 
OF CANADIAN HARVEST 
Winnipég, Man.—Snow fell in west- 
ern. Canada Sept. 28 with the heavi- 
éét fall in central Saskatchewan. As 
much as two inches weré. recorded 
and harvesting operations have been 
interrupted over large areas, as. vari- 
able rains have been - received in 
other sections. of the West: In areas 
where snow fell,.25 to 50% of the 
crop remains to be harvested. 
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DR. FISHBEIN OF AMA 
SLATED FOR AIB COURSE 


piven Announced for Special Five- 
* Day Session Designed for Sani- 
; tary Directors of Bakeries 


Chicago, Ill—The American Insti- 
tute of Baking has announced the 
program for its special course in 
bakery sanitation, to be given under 
the. direction of Dr. Edward L. 
Holmes, at the HotelSherman, Nov. 
-8, inclusive. Among health au- 
thorities scheduled for appearance is 
Dr. Morris: Fishbein of the Ameri- 
ean Medical Association. 

The course, limited to 100 of 
which more than 85 now are en- 
rolled, is designed for production 
managers, sanitary supervisors and 
others responsible for the sanitation 
program of bakeries. 

' The program follows: 


Monday, November 4 


8:00 a.m.—Registration. 

9:45 a.m.—Welcome, L. E. Caster, presi- 
dent, American Institute of Baking. 

10:00 a.m.—Meaning of Bakery Sanita- 
tion Under Federal Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act—George P. Larrick, Assistant 
Commissioner of Food and Drugs, Food and 
Drug Administration. 

11:00 a.m.—Bakery Sanitation Under 
State Food Laws—Joseph C. Schneider, Di- 
rector of Food and Drug Bureau, Indiana 
State Board of Health. 

12:00 noon—Luncheon recess. 

1:00 p.m.—Contaminants Contributed to 
Bakery Products by Insanitary Bakery 
Practice and Conditions—Kencon L. Harris, 
Micro-bidlogical Division, Food and Drug 
Administration, Federal Security Agency. 

Question Box. 

_2:30.p.m.—Laboratory Demonstrations to 
Be Studied by Each Méember—Dr. Wil- 
liam B. Bradley and AIB Laboratory Staff. 

4:30 p.m.—Resume of Day and Outline of 
Remainder of Course—Dr. Holmes. 


‘Tuesday, November 5 

9:00° a.m:—Rodents, Their Life History 
and Environment Habits.. Trapping and 
Chemical Methods of Control in Bakeries— 
Gehland C. Oderkirk, Fish and Wild Life 
Service, U. S. Dept. of Interior. 

Question Box. 

11:00 a.m.—Rodent-Proof Construction of 
New Buildings—Capt. John S. Wiley, U. S. 
Public Health Service. 

12:00 nooyn—Luncheon recess. 

1:00 p.m.—Rodent Proofing of Old Build- 
ings—Capt. John S. Wiley. 

Question Box. 
2:00 p.m.—Municipal Rodent Control Pro- 
grams and the Bakers’ Interest—Dr. James 
W. Johnston, Dow Chemical Co. (formerly 
of City Health Dept. of Cleveland, Ohio, 
and. Buffalo, N, Y.). 

Question Box. 


Wednesday, November 6 


9:00 a.m.—Insects and How They Live as 
Related to Bakery Sanitation. Common 
Household Insects Infesting Bakeries—Prof. 
E. T. Fisher, Agricultural Extension Service, 
University of Wisconsin. 

Question Box. 

10:30 a.m.—Granary Insects and the Bak- 
er. Control of Granary Insect Infestation 
—fr. Richard T. Cotton, Bureau of En- 
tomology and Plant Quarantine, U. §&. 
Department of Agriculture. 

Question Box. 

12:00 noon—Luncheon recess. 

1:00 p.m.—Control of Insect Infestation in 
Bakeries—Dr. Edward M. Searls, National 
Dairy Products Corp. 

Question Box. 

2:30 p.m.—Problems of Fumigation for the 
Baker—J. Carl Dawson, Industrial Con- 
sultant on Sanitation. 

Question Box. 


Thursday, November 7 


9:00 a.m.—Communicable Diseases Trans- 
mitted by Foods—Dr. Morris Fishbein, 
American Medical Association. 

‘10:00 a.m.—Food Poisonings and Their 
Origin in Bakery Products—Prof. George L. 
Dack, University’ of Chicago. 

Question Box. 

11:15 a.m.—Practical Methods of lian- 
dling Bakery Goods to Prevent Possible 
Food Poisonings—Frank G. Jungewae!ter, 
Executive Secretary, Associated Retail lak- 
érs ‘of: America. 

Question Box. 

12:30 p.m.—Luncheon recess. 

1:30 p.m.—Hygiene in the 
speaker to be announced. 

Question Box. . 

3:00 p.m.—Baking. Machinery and Sani- 
tation—A. E. Abrahamson, Chief, Whole- 
sale Food Division, Bureau of Food and 
Drugs, New York City Department of 
Health. 

Question. Box. 


Bakery — 


Friday, November 8 

9:00 .asm.—Contaminants in Baking In- 
gredientsa—Dr. Bradley. 
» Queation Box. 

10:30 a:m:+Round table discussion fof 
Bakery members with panel of prominent 
bakéry ‘sanhitarians assisting available in- 
structors in answering questions. 

12:00 noon—-Luncheon recess. 

, 160 pim:—Continuation of round table 
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QUAKER: OATS CO.:REPORTS © 
anf 141$6,47 1,051, NET. INCOME 


The Quaker Oats Co. has reported 
net-income of $6,471,051, ¢qual to 
‘$7. 71, a common share,. in the fiscal 
year “ended June 39. In the preced- 
ing fiscal year the company had net 
income. of. $5,401,431, ap asi to 7” 19 
‘@ common share.” $i 
. Joh Stuartschairman; ‘told ahha 
holderssim: his «annuak ‘report, ‘that 
“threughout the past ‘year we con- 
tinued:to~-opérdte in ‘aisseHer’s mar- 
ket. ¢:;Quri problem was to produce. 
Wex:believe: :that «conditions are 
changing..and that ~ there. will soon 
be no shortage of:the type of prod- 
ucts*we manufacture.” 
. Sales for the latest fiscal: year 
totaled. $154,831,183, compared with 
$151,083;671 .in the. preceding .year: 
Mr. Stuart said the. company “suf- 
fered substantial~ tosses in’ output 
because black market <trading has 

made it very difficult for companies 
like ours, who are operating strictly 
under Office of Price Administration 
controls ‘and regulations, to purchase 
the supplies we need.” 

' He added that “OPA field enforce- 
ment of its rules .and regulations 
has been ‘éxceédingly ineffective.” 


BREAD Is'THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WAREHOUSEMEN GRANTED 
12c. RAISE IN SEATTLE 


Seattle, Wash.—Flour mills in. this 
region affected by the strike of the 
International: Longshoremen & Ware- 
housemen’s Union (CIO) now are all 
back on normal production schedules 
after being shut down: since Aug. 9. 
The warehousemen struck at. that 
time and approximately 850 members 
of the Flour and Cereal Workers 
Union (AFL) were kept from the 
platits by the CIO picket lines. Ap- 
proximately 170 warehousemen were 
on strike. 

The striking. union received a pay 
raise of 12c per hour,, after having 
rejected an.employer offer of 7%c at 
the’time the strike was called. ? 

During the dispute, the warehouse- 
men filed charges of unfair labor 
practices against the employers and 
the AFL’ flour workers’ union peti- 
tioned: the. National Labor Relations 
Board for collective bargaining rights 
for all employees in the plants,. in- 
cluding the warehousemen,’ _ 
‘Thomas P. Graham, Jr., regional 
NLRB director, said that settlement 
of the strike would not. affect. the 
AFL union’s petition unless the’ union 
now wishes to withdraw it. 











Southern Bakers 


(Continued from page 16) 


ard W. Fisch, Highland Baking Co., 
Atlanta, both re-elected; Kentucky— 
William J. .Rains, Grocers Baking 
Co., Lexington, Ky., re-elected, and 
William Riley, Electric Maid Bak- 
ery, Bowling Green,. Ky; Louisiana— 
Joseph “‘Huval;“ Huval Baking Co., 
Lafayette, La., re-elected, and John 
Wolf, William’ Wolf’s' Bakery, Baton 
Rouge, La; Mississippi. — Donald 
Smith, Smith’s. Bakery,’ .Meridian, 
Miss., re-elected, and J. C. Jenkins, 
Golden’ ‘Krust’ Bakery, Jackson, Miss; 
North ‘Carolina—W. H. Kelley, Gro- 
ers Baking Co., Gastonia, N: C., 
and R. B. Jennings, Bamby Bakers, 
Burlington; N. C.: both - re-elected; 
South Carolina == WH. Attaway, 
Beckers. Bakery, yy Spent S.-C, 
and W:. W. Barr “Claussen’s 
Sons, Augusta; Ga:; both re-elected; 
Tennessee = James’ Swan, Swan 
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-Brothers Bakery, , Knoxville; Tenn., 
-and Roy -H. Brown, gr.,,.Kern’s: Bak- 


ery, Knoxville,. Tenn.,, both -re-elect- 
ed; Virginia — Peter M. Dorsch, 


-Spalding. Baking Co., StauntongVa2., 


re-elected, -and: Louis: Barth, Colgeial 
- Stores; Norfolk, Va. - F 

. Governors at large ingiude: R. HL 
Bennett, Criswell Baking -Co., ;Atlan- 
ta, Ga; Vaughan Vincent,, Vincent’s 
Bakeries, Atlanta, Ga; Horace Small, 
Small & Estes Bakery, Gainesville, 
Ga; John: Marshall, Jr., Electric Maid 
Bake Shop, Mobile, Ala; Joseph 
Swearingen,- Monroe... Baking — Go., 
Monroe, N. €;-K. G. Patterson, Qual- 
ity Bakery, Asheville, N. C., and 
Harry Brown, Brown’s - Bake’ ‘Shop, 
Winter Park, Fla. 

The retiring secretary, C. M. Mc- 
Millan, was presented with a desk 
pen and pencil set. Pending selec- 
tion of a new full-time “secretary, 
Forrest H. Holz, present assistant 
secrétary, will act in a full capacity. 
It is expected that the successor to 
Mr. McMillan, who has accepted the 
secretariat’ of a national confection- 
-ers’ trade association in ‘Washington, 
D: C., will bé: announced shortly. 

John "Fi: McCarthy, president of the 
“Américan Bakers Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C.,'as keynote convention 
speaker, pointed out that the ‘nation 
is undergoing a food revolution, with 
new foods and new food “processes 
‘coming to the forefront in the public 
mind. Bakers, he said; should be 
prepared to meet the challenge of 
competition from other fields. 

Ingredient shortages, he predicted, 
would continue to tax the baker’s in- 
genuity for some time to come, but 
in overcoming these obstacles, ‘the 
baker must not forget to safeguard 
the reputation of his product by lim- 
iting his production to maintain his 
quality. 

Phillip Talbott of USDA, in a fea- 
tured address, warned bakers that 


the government would continue, ‘to. 


look with disfavor upon uneconomic 
trade practices ‘that fail to add to 
the nutritive value of the baker’s 
products. 

The problem of baking’s future, 
said Gene Flack, vice president of 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., Long Island 
City, N. Y., is bound up in sales, 
rather than production. In discuss- 
ing. the convention theme of recon- 
‘Struction as it applies to salesman- 
ship, Mr. Flack pointed out that the 
present $145,000,000,000 spending 
strength of the American consumer 
public, together with a 45% increase 
‘in productive capacity over’ any for- 
mer’ peacetime year, calls for a $1,000 
sale in goods and services to each 
person in the country. 


Problem of Quality 

Reconstruction of quality also was 
handled during panel sessions, with 
Al Caldwell, Cotton Baking Co., ‘Ba- 
ton Bouge, La; T. A. McGough of 
Birmingham; F. B. Evers, American 
Bread Co., Nashville, Tenn., and 
Earle P. Colby; Ambrosia Cake Bak- 
eries, Jacksonville, Fla., as _partici- 
pants. The group was presided over 
by B. R. Fuller, Jr, of _— 
Beach. 

Quality was further . ‘stressed in the 
retail sessions, where . bakers,, were 
urged to maintain high standards of 
‘workmanship’ despite ‘ingredient 
shottages, to prevent’ the ‘housewife 
‘from’ returning ‘fo ‘home baking. 
AIP ‘free’ ridés* come’ to -ar “end, 
said Dorothy ‘Thomas, ‘riercHandis- 
ing ‘consultant with Standard Brands, 
Inc} Néw York,’ N 'y" and’ ‘pointed 
té"a’ crying ‘need for’ sound fierchati- 
‘dising. “‘Miss’ Thomas * “‘patticdlarly 
emphasized proper training ‘of sales- 
PPOs 5 0057, oediee REESE sare 


Frank -G:: Juhgewaelter, executive 
-seeretary of the:Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America, in addressing the ses- 
-sion;ideclared: that..some. bakers: had 
allowed :.guelity ofittheir . products: to 
fall: back «to: Jévels -of 25 years ago, 
using ‘the ‘ingredient scarcity as: an 
excuse: ‘He also maintained that the 
ayerage retail bake shop was over- 
‘erowded...and « suggested + remodeling 
and: redecorating programs to: pro- 
‘vide: greater working efficiency. 

David Schneiderman of S. Gump- 
ert-.Co., Gulfport, Miss., discussed 
methods of conserving sugar which 
were concretely illustrated in a bak- 
ery goods demonstration staged by 
E. Haluska of the same firm. 
-: Attendance at’ the convention was 
nearly 400. William Marquardt of 
Marquardt’s Bakery, Joplin, Mo., was 
toastmiaster at the annual banquet 
and -dance. Mr. Marquardt, though 
a Missourian, is an honorary member 
of the southern association. 
__Entertainment at. the convention 
was sponsored by the Southern Bak- 
ers Allied Association. Roy Lich- 
lyter, ‘Standard Brands, Inc., 
‘mingham,,. Ala., was elected presi- 
dent; H.'D. Crawford, Swift & Co., 
_Atlanta,, Ga., vice president, and O. 
‘H. Robinson, Armour .& Co., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., secretary-treasurer. 


'———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW SOYBEAN DEVELOPED 


. A-new variety of. soybean, the 
“Ussuriiski,”» has been developed at 
an experimental station in the Mari- 
time Territory of the U.S.S.R. (Rus- 
sian Far East). The principal char- 
acteristics of the new soybean are a 
long.,stem and the grouping of the 
pods high on the stalk. This prevents 
loss of pods in harvesting with a 
combine.. About 49 acres are being 
sown to the new variety at the ex- 
/perimental station where it originat- 
ed; and seeds have been sent to oth- 
Soviet: collective farms. 








MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Extremely tight. situation 
exists with demand heavy, and _ supplies 
-Ward to get; offerings are fair but are 
taken quickly by heavy demand; quotation 
at ceiling, $47.75. 


Kansas City: Strong demand for mill- 
feeds ‘has pushed prices tight against ceil- 
ings..and. beyond .that level to a _ barter 
basis again; eastern buyers have been ac- 
tive in’ seeking supplies but have been 
unable ,to buy beyond--October in most 
eases; outlook for free markets in the 
winter ‘is: gloomy with the trade expecting 
return to, thechaotic supply picture of a 
year ago;  millfeed shortages have  be- 
gun te influence grain -sorghums, alfalfa 
meal .and. other. comparable commodities; 
carlot ceiling $36.50. 

‘Hutchinson: Milifeed ‘demand more near- 
ly resembles the days before controls were 
relaxed. Buyers of all types are eager 
to book for spot or deferred shipment and 
interest in ‘bran’ is*just as keen as in gray 
shorts. Quotations, Kansas City basis: bran 
and ‘mill run $46.50@47.50. 

Oklahoma City: Brisk sales and no change 

in: prices are reported. . Quotations: trucks 
for, southern deliveries $2.65, for northern 
‘déliveries $2.60. 
‘; Wichita:. The millfeed market is very 
tight. Shorts are almost unobtainable. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City: straight 
ears of bran, shorts or mill run $46.50 ton; 
mixed cars $47.50. ton. 


Salina: Demand is exceptionally good 
with prices ‘steady and’ ‘supplies ‘inadequate 
to take care’ of ‘trade requirements. Quo- 
tations: bran'and shorts $46.50@47.25, basis 
Kansas City. 

‘Fort Worth: Bran is in good supply and 
.§ales are rather .slow;.. gray. shorts are 
scarce "and hardly obtamable except in 
‘mixed cars with’. flour. | Quotations: bran, 
carlots _$52@53.20,. gray,.shorts tight. at 
‘mixed Gar -’ceilimg $53.40, delivered TCP. 
‘i Sleveland> ‘The denrand for miliféed has 
increased materially, this. past week, and. all 
grades are selling at ceiling prices. _How- 
aver, ‘the supply does equal the demand. 

%: | PMladeiphias A sudden tightening in the 
AMijllfeed..situation here is, being | partially 
attributed ‘to. ihéreased démand for this 
/ptoduct..'a&..poultry -feed . because -of .the 
pShortege. gf proteins. , Middlings are tighter 
than bran’ arid little or ‘no flour middlings 
(ér'féd Adg ‘is ‘being offéred.’ Receipts from 
mills -are negligible.- “Most transactions are 
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reported to be in the neighborhood of $56. 
, alo: The output of millfeeéds con- 
tinues to -be good and the demand is 
again well ahead of supplies which are 
offered at full ceiling prices. The trade 
is willing to book for months. ahead at 
ceilings. Quotations, jutes, f.6.b. Byffalo: 
bran, standard middlings, red dog, flour 
middlings $51.85@52.60. 


Pittsburgh: Millfeed offerings are + very 
light. Promise is. held that shortly more 
offerings of bran and standard middlings 
will be made. Demand for millfeeds has 
increased and the public expressed sur- 
prise at the scant amounts offered. Bran 
and standard middlings $55 ton, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. 


Atlanta: Demand fair to good; supply 
ample; many sales of bran are tied in with 
sales of shorts; bran $55.50@56.50; shorts 
$55.50@56.50. ° 


Seattle: Demand continues heavy for all 
offerings, and with the protein situation 
continuing critical, there appears to be no 
chance of a falling off from ceilings for 
at least 60 days. The pressure has been 
greater during the past week than it was 
a week ago, as buyers begin to look to 
millfeed to help out in their protein short- 
age, and the wanted amounts just aren’t 
there. It has been rumored that millfeed 
may be traded for protein again, as it was 
last year, but so far no reports_of such 
practices have been substantiated. Ceil- 
ing: $46.50, Tacoma-Seattle, supplies scarce. 

Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts, mid- 
dlings $46.50 ton. 

Ogden: Milifeed prices are unchanged at 
ceiling, with feed demand definitely off 
due to heavy liquidation in recent past of 
livestock and poultry, and also due to fall 
harvest season. Mills are working to ca- 
pacity six days per week, with bookings 
made into December. Quotations; red bran 
and mill run, blended, white and mid- 
dlings (middlings out of production) $46.30 
carlots, f.o.b. Ogden; Denver prices: $47, 


ceiling; California prices: $52.08, carlots, 
f.o.b. San Francisco; $53.08, f.0.b. Los 
Angeles. 


San Francisco: Millfeed supplies in this 
market are at the highest point in two or 
three years. Offerings have been steady 
and, demand has fallen off for future de- 
livery although sales have been made for 
forward delivery up to May at full ceiling 
prices. The mad scramble for millfeed 
seems to be over at least temporarily and 
the trade is quite optimistic about sup- 
plies for the coming months. The fact 
that the feed business has fallen off more 
in this area undoubtedly is one of the 
reasons buyers state they are in good shape 
on millfeed and it may be that when 
business picks up, as expected in the next 
few months, millfeed will again be in 
short supply. Quotations: $52.09, San Fran- 
cisco rate points. 

Toronto-Montreal: The supply of mill- 
feed is always inadequate for demand. 
More is being produced than ever before 
and exports are restricted to about 4% of 
output. Prices are at ceiling levels. Quota- 
tions Sept. 21: ceiling, bran $29, shorts 
$30, middlings $33 ton, net cash terms, bags 
included, mixed or straight cars, Mon- 
treal basis. 


Winnipeg: Eastern Canada continues to 
take the great bulk of the millfeed output 
from western Canada, although some small 
amounts are going from Alberta mills to 
British Columbia. Sales of all types of 
millfeeds in the three prairie provinces are 
very small. The output from western mills, 
while very substantial, is still inadequate 
to cope with the eastern demand. Quota- 
tions: Manitoba and Saskatchewan bran 
$28, shorts $29; Alberta bran $25.50, shorts 
$26.50; small lots ex-cétntry elevators and 
warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Demand is steady and in- 
creasing with the advent of fall feeding. 
Supplies are coming from western mills 
in fair quantities but are not sufficient 
to enable dealers to maintain stocks. Prices 
are unchanged. Cash car quotations: bran 
$29.80, shorts $30.80, middlings $33.80. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Mills are very busy. 
Domestic demand is brisk and enough éx- 
port business has been booked to keep 
mills operating to capacity until the end 
of the calendar year. Ceiling prices pre- 
vail. Quotations Sept. 21: rolled oats $3.15 
bag, f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Little or no improvement is 
noted in the demand for rolled oats and oat- 
meal. -Supplies are moderate but sufficient 
to take care of all buying orders. Quota- 
tions Sept. 21: rolled oats in 80-lb sacks 
$3.25 in the three prairie provinces; oat- 
meal in 98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rélled oats were quot- 
ed at $6.40 on Sept. 24; 20-oz packages 
$2.65 case, 48-oz packages $2.89. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the Secretary of the 
Chicago... Board of Trade, Sept. 14, 1946 
(000’s-. omitted). 

Oats Rye Barl’y 








Buffalo 
Chicago is S haie 
Duluth 107 36 
New York se ae 
Afloat 
ae 119 as 122 36 
Sept. .7, 1946... 119 és 109 50 
Sept. 15, 1945 .. 17,096 1,945 eo 503 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: With most bakery flour 
buyers well covered on their flour needs 
for some time, volume of new sales has 
tapered off from the high level of a week 
ago. A steady demand for small lots con- 
tinues, however, amounting in total, to a 
fairly substantial volume, and millers have 
no difficulty selling whatever they have 
to offer. 

Including some of the days of heavy 
bookings early last week, the weekly 
average of sales for southwestern mills 
was 185% of capacity, compared with 
161% in the preceding week and 33% a 
year ago. 

Both family and bakery flour’ buyers 
still want flour, most of the bookings rang- 
ing from carlots to 2,000 sacks, with a 
sprinkling of larger orders and no big 
round lots. The general run of bakers 
probably has enough flour bought to cover 
them for about 75 days as an average, 
with the larger operators having better 
than average bookings and the smaller 
ones less. There are so many holes to fill in 
the family flour trade pipeline that a good 
demand for nearby shipment is likely to per- 
sist for some time. Some 80% extraction 
flour remains to be cleaned up in retailers’ 
stocks, but white flour is now available 
on nearly all retail shelves and apparent- 
ly is moving well. 

Demand for flour for export continues 
good from Latin-American countries where 
bookings are still being made on late 
licenses, but shipments were = stymied 
throughout the week by the maritime 
‘ strike. With the issue now settled, for a 
few weeks at least, railroads again are 
accepting export flour shipments which 
have an ODT permit (issued by the At- 
lanta office for Gulf shipment). 

The ODT curb is aimed at preventing 
a rush of shipments to ports, and so far 
permits have been scarce. Of some as- 
sistance in preventing expiration of li- 
censes where shipments were held up by 
the strike, the Office of International 
Trade has extended expiration dates of 
older licenses to Oct. 5, a relaxation that 
is helpful but does not go far enough for 
many export permit holders. New alloca- 
tions for foreign countries are expected 
this week and are rumored to be large 
for some of the European nations, the 
British in particular. And this probably 
will set off another wave of foreign sales. 

With the wheat market creeping steadily 
upward, even southwestern millers are fac- 
ing a squeeze on bakery flour, which may 
put a curb on sales. With clears weak 
recently, there is some tendency to dis- 
courage sales of bakery patents, although 
the revival of export outlets for clears 
could reverse that position completely and 
make short patents more profitable. Much 
depends on the quality specifications of 
foreign buyers, which in turn rests partly 
on the size of allotments that are grant- 
ed in comparison with the running time 
millers have set aside for export flour. 
Only a few days of actual trading will 
determine this position. 

The lifting of the maritime strike gave 
considerable strength to clears early this 
week, and 10c to 15c higher prices were 
asked by sellers. Fancy clears continued 
at ceilings, but even fairly strong bakery 
clears were being discounted 20@30c and 
low protein types sold in the range of 
$3.85@3.90 for first clear before the sailors’ 
strike was settled and prices firmed up. 

Soft wheat flour millers are in even a 
tighter squeeze than hard wheat millers 
on bakery flours, particularly on high ash 
flours, because of wheat price strength. 
The result has been a slowing up of sales 
to biscuit and cracker trade with nearly 
all bookings of below .41% ash flours 
which show a better return. 

Shipping directions are plentiful and 
production has been on the increase. Op- 
eration of mills at Kansas City last week 
was at a rate of 98% of capacity, against 
89% in the preceding period and 97% a 
year ago. 

Quotations Sept. 21, sacked, carlots, Kan- 
sas City: hard wheat bakery patents $4.79, 
straights $4.69; established brands family 
flours $5.35@5.47, family patents $5.15@ 
5.25; high protein first clear $4.40@4.69, 
second $4.10@4.20; low protein first clear 
$4, second $3.90@3.95; soft wheat bakery 
straights $4.71, less than .41% ash $4.94, 
short patent cake flours $5.61. 

Eleven mills report domestic business 
active, 10 fair, none quiet, none slow, 1 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Sales ranged from 50 to 
147% and averaged 90%, compared with 
85% the previous week and 16% a year 
ago. There have been some small export 
sales reported. In the domestic bookings 
bakers bought 62% and the family buyers 
38%. Operations ranged from 560 to 100% 
and averaged 85%, compared with 86% 
the previous week and 85% a year ago. 
Prices were stable and closed unchanged. 
Quotations, delivered Oklahoma points in 
100-lb cottons, Sept. 21: family short patent 
in carlots $5.35@5.51; standard $5.20@5.35; 
best grade short patent $5.65@5.84 in 
trucks, $5.50@5.70 in carlots; bakery, un- 
enriched, carlots $4.80, trucks $5.15. 


Omaha: Flour sales here last week went 


to an equal number of family and bakery 
flour customers, Very few sales were re- 
ported due to the fact that millers had 
previously booked the entire month’s out- 
put. Two mills have reported export sales 
up over last week. Production is going 
ahead at the same full speed it has been 
at for several weeks. Dwindling supplies of 
cotton bags and millers’ inability to ob- 
tain more are presenting a new worry to 
the flour man’s business. Demand and 
inquiry are heavy. Normal extraction flour 
is back on the shelves now in the ma- 
jority of retail stores. There has been 
no evidence of any: miller continuing to 
produce 80% extraction flour for export 
or any other kind of flour. Business is 
expected to remain good the remainder of 
this year and wheat supplies are expected 
to hold out beyond that. 


Wichita: Mills operated at capacity last 
week from five to six days, for an over-all 
average of five and one fourth days. While 
millers consider the new ceiling on bakery 
flour inadequate, they have booked heavy 
business at this level. General sales, as of 
Sept. 19, were running at 100% of capacity 
and included a considerable amount of 
export sales. 


Hutchinson: A broad demand persists for 
all types of flour and bookings are held 
down only because of circumstances over 
which mills have no control, a shortage 
of bags and the 85% domestic production 
limitation. Family business has expanded 
sharply. Bakers are anxious to book more 
flour but are not encouraged as mills near 
their government imposed limitation. 


Salina: The demand for flour continues 
good with fair bookings to all classes of 
trade. Shipping directions are arriving in 
good volume. 


Texas: Additional forward sales, princi- 
pally of bakers flour, have amounted to 
around 150% of capacity in some cases. 
In accepting all this forward shipment 
business, it has, of course, been necessary 
to anticipate the quotas of future months. 
Few, if any, sales were made to PMA. 
Operations continue at full capacity, run- 
ning time being seven days per week in 
many cases, but shipments are falling be- 
hind the urgent demands of the trade, 
especially on family flour; many job- 
bers and retailers are entirely out of flour. 
Quotations Sept. 21, 100’s, enriched: family 
flour, extra high patent $5.61@5.81, high 
patent $5.41@5.61, standard bakers $4.91, 
delivered TCP. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Spring wheat flour business 
tapered off materially last week from the 
heavy volume of the preceding period, a 
development that was welcomed by most 
mills since they were booked ahead for 
an average of at least 90 days. Demand 
still is of liberal volume, but somewhat 
spotted, as many buyers sit back to await 
deliveries on the contracts made in the 
first few days after the new ceilings were 
announced. “ 

Relaxation of the 85% order to allow 
mills to borrow from their October quota 
during September permitted mills to avoid 
impending shutdowns and will divert more 
flour into the domestic market until ex- 
port shipments can again attain volume. 


The foreign shipments again are getting 
under way following the settlement of the 
seamen’s strike. Tabulation of the tail- 
end of the heavy buying splurge of’ a week 
previous raised last week’s sales average 
by spring wheat mills to 399.4% of ca- 
pacity, against 384% the previous week 
and‘°25% a year ago. This made the trade 
appear larger than the high pressure week 
following Sept. 11, but this was mis- 
leading. 

Family flour demand is relatively more 
active than bakery trade, the latter being 
able to use up remaining stocks of 80% 
flour through blending. Most of the dark 
flour now is out of family flour channels 
and has been replaced by white flour in 
most instances. P 

Spring wheat clears remain strong and 
active, selling at full standard patent to 
high gluten ceilings. 

Quotations Sept. 21: spring bakery stand- 
ard patent $4.72, short patent $4.82, high 
gluten $4.92, established brands of family 
flour, enriched $5.84, first clears $4.72@ 
4.92, all prices in sacks. 


Interior mills, including Duluth: Flour 
demand tapered off from the rush of two 
weeks ago, but still was larger than mills 
cared to book, due to the pinch of wheat 
prices and the fact most of them are 
booked as heavily as they like. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: The frenzied buying of flour 
so prevalent after the new ceiling an- 
nouncement nearly disappeared last week. 
A fair amount of flour was sold, but in- 
dividual orders were smaller and less nu- 
merous. Several mill agents had already 
sold their quotas and others were only 
able to book small amounts for shipment 
up to 120 days. Mills report shipping di- 
rections very brisk and a few are behind 
on deliveries. Family flour continues in 
good demand, with several rounds being 
booked. Directions also were goed. Quo- 
tations Sept. 21: spring top patent $4.96, 
standard patent $4.86, first clear $4.86@5.06; 
family flour $5.89; hard winter short pat- 
ent $4.96, 95% patent $4.86, first clear $4.40 
@4.86, soft winter short patent $5.65@5.80, 
standard patent $4.80@5.45, first clear $4.20 
@ 4.86. 


St. Louis: Local mills reported a heavy 
demand for flour last week. Bakery and 
family trade were buying freely at the 
ceiling for shipment up to 120 days. Mills 
are busy getting out orders already on the 
books. With the maritime strike in effect, 
very little is heard about export, other 
than a few inquiries being received. Job- 
bers report slight improvement in book- 
ings by the trade for shipment up to 120 
days, while others are taking care of 
nearby wants only. Replacements of hard 
and soft wheat flour are much easier to 
obtain. Spring wheat flour is rather dif- 
ficult to get. 

Central states mills report a heavy de- 
mand for flour from the bakery and family 
trade at ceiling prices. Mills are busy 
getting out bookings already on hand. 

Quotations Sept. 21: hard winter bakery 
short patent $4.91, straight $4.81, family 
enriched $4.84; soft winter cake flour $5.90, 
intermediate $4.97, straight $4.87; spring 
wheat short patent, bakery $5, straight 
$4.71; high protein clears at bakery ceil- 
ing; low protein at $4.15@4.25 sacked. 

Toledo: Mills have gone ahead and made 
sales, some more conservatively than oth- 
ers, but the impression is that many mills 
in this section have not sold ahead farther 
than 90 days. 

Cleveland: Flour jobbers and _ brokers 
have been trying to obtain enough 72% 
extraction flour to supply the demand. 
Bakers, both large and small, are unable 
so far to build up an inventory of the low 
extraction flour to make them feel com- 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 lbs). (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 
lbs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago 
Spring firat. patent ...ccccccees $...@4.96 
ee) eee ---@5.89 
Spring high gluten ............ * or 
Spring short patent ........... ee Te 
Spring standard ..........+e0+s «--@4.86 
MOPS AFBE GIGAT oc ccccvevecces 4.86@5.06 
Hard winter family ........... ee ae 
Hard winter straight .......... er, {yee 
Hard winter 969 ...cccccscees «++ @4.86 
Hard winter short patent ...... ---@4.96 
Hard winter standard ......... @ 


Hard winter first clear ........ 
Soft winter family 


Soft winter short patent ....... 5.65 @5.80 
Soft winter standard .......... 4.80@5.45 
Soft winter first clear ......... 4.20@4.86 
Rye flour, white .....sceccccese 6.30@6.50 
Rye eur, GOFK .cccccecsscscces 4.64@5.55 
Durum, gran., bulk ........++. -+-@4.89 
New York 
Spring family ......ecceeeecees ae 
Spring high gluten ..........-. ---@5.36 
Spring short patent ........... ----@6.2 
Spring standard ..........+eees ---@5.16 
Spring clear ....-....eeeeeeeres ---@5.36 
Hard winter family .........-. Ye. Are 
Hard winter high gluten ...... ee, re 
Hard winter standard ......... ---@5.16 
Hard winter short patent ...... ee 
Soft winter family ..........-- aT 
Soft winter high gluten ........ TT uk 
Soft winter high ratio ......... ~+-@6.05 
Soft winter standard ........... 5.16@5.20 
Rye flour, white ...... sas Henees 6.60@6.80 
Durum, gran., bulk .......+.++ «~+-@5.19 


Seattle 8. Francisco 
-0+@... $...@6.29 


Family patent ...... 3 

Soft winter straight. ...@... ...@... 

Bakery patents .... ..-@... -- -@5.55 
‘ 


4.40 @ 4.86 
@ 


Mpls. Kans. City Sst. Louis Buffalo 
eee ee ee ee ee Pe 
--@5.84 ceo ove Tey wee Tt ee 
+++ @4.92 re. re ee ote ooo ace 
--@4.82 00 6 occ ee. ATE oT, wer 
«++ @4.72 oo @ wee ey re -+-@5.10 
4.72@4.92 we. eee a wer ey Aer 
--@... 56.15@5.26 «+ «@4.84 vcr eet 
4 fre «+» @4.69 oos@ ..- ceo ove 
@. poe wee ces re) ee 
w@. --@ ---@4.81 SWE bee 
er, wee ache, 60% aoe --@5.10 
o+-@... 4.40@4.69 ae Bee 
To. Wien re. ee ~ eee -+-@6.12 
eee eo --@65.61 --@5.00 - @4.95 
eo ves See oe 6's oar oes 
os @ wes rey ees c's vee ++» @5.10 
+» @6.25 o's wR ate --@6.31 -»-@6.85 
-»@5.65 or VE, yes --@5.71 «++ @6.35 
+++ @4.75 ee ose 0 SD ace --.@5.13 
Phila. Boston Oleveland Nashville 
$5.80@6.09 $...@. a Peres ee ta 
er, wee oot « «+ +@5.27 oe nG cee 
os tae hee «+» @5.17 Pre eens 
++»@5,14 ee ~--@5.07 ovals 
aot sas ace @. «++ @5.07 or OUT 
5.80@6.09 -@. a Ae meee 6 > 
cet wes »--@. «++ @5.27 nee 
5.10@5.14 3 Os «+ -@5.07 pares 
ee Fic o@. ---@5.17 ooo. 
5.80@6.09 ...@. a Ye 
ee oe s<@. -.-@5.91 a eee 
--@. ae Pe ae a 
Sl eee, Pee -.@481 ...@. 
6.80@7.00 ...@... 6.40@6.65 --@. 
oe eee: ope re ee 


Torento **Winnipeg 
Spring top patent{ .. ir $...@5.30 
Spring second patentf ...@4.40 ...@4.80 
Spring first clearf .. ...@3.30 ...@... 
Spring exports§ ..... ...@11.85 ...@... 
Ontario soft winterst. ...@5.60 ...@ 
Ontario soft winterst 


---@5.50 ...@... 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. Secondhand cottons. {98-lb cottons. §280-lb cottons. 


‘remain firm at ceilings, 
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fortable for any length of time. Mills 
are endeavoring to ship some of the low 
extraction flour to all territories. Conse- 
quently, the supply is low and when cars 
do arrive immediate delivery is made of 
the entire contents of the shipment. Con- 
siderable flour bought by both jobbers 
and bakers for gradual shipment up to the 
first of the year. 

A big demand is evident for high gluten 
flours, which very few mills are inclined 
to sell at the present ceilings. High ratio 
soft wheat cake flour is very scarce. Millers 
of national brands are devoting their out- 
put to small packages for the housewife. 

Sugar certificates for the last quarter of 
the year have been received by most bak- 
ers, and the shortage of sugar has been 
relieved. The fat situation is still very 
tight. 

Short extraction family flour has been 
obtainable by grocers from millers of na- 
tional brands. The demand still is very 
brisk, but all brands can be found on 
the grocers’ shelves at this time. 

Quotations Sept. 21: spring standard 
patent $5.07, short patent $5.17, high glu- 
ten $5.27, first clear $5.07; hard wheat 
standard patent $5.07, short patent $5.17, 
high gluten $5.27; soft wheat high gluten 
$5.91, standard $4.81. 


EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: The bakery and family flour 
trade is now well covered for the next 
60 to 90 days. Mills are in a price squeeze 
as the advance in the wheat market has 
made the ceiling price even less adequate 
than when announced on Sept. 11. Under 
this unsatisfactory condition, mills are not 
too interested in selling. The boxcar short- 
age continues to be very serious witun no 
apparent relief in sight. 

Quotations Sept. 21, cottons, f.o.b. Buf- 
falo: spring standard patent $5.10; south- 
west patent $5.10; soft winter short patent 
$4.95; first clear $5.10; family patent $6.12. 


New York: Previous heavy sales have 
exhausted mills’ quotas for this market 
and current flour business is curtailed by 
lack of offerings. Although all buyers 
have filled a substantial share of their 
needs and some are committed for three 
months’ requirements, interest in springs 
continues and all offerings of patents and 
high glutens can be absorbed. Clears at 
ceilings are slower, and in some instances, 
the amount allotted from the Southwest is 
not absorbed. High glutens are largely 
withdrawn. The heavy increase in cost of 
manufacture makes them less desirable from 
mills’ angle, and scarcity is another draw- 
back. 

Active shipping directions have brought 
heavy arrivals. Stocks are generally re- 
plenished so that‘fear of flour shortages 
is not a problem and if sugar and shorten- 
ing supplies were comparable with flour 
the situation would be greatly relieved. 
They continue acute, as the truck strike 
closed several local refineries, and little 
or no sugar has been moved into bakeries 
recently. 

Quotations Sept. 21: spring high glutens 
$5.36, short patents, $5.26, standards $5.16, 
clears $5.36; southwestern standard patents 
$5.16; soft winter high ratios $6.05, stand- 
ards $5.16@5.20. 


Philadelphia: A number of flour mills 
report they are sold ahead for two- and 
three-month periods as a result of the 
flood of buying which followed the estab- 
lishment of new OPA ceilings. 

However, most mill representatives are 
still expressing disappointment that the 
increase was only 20c, because their net 
gain after deducting the 8c price differ- 
ential on sacks is but 12c, which accom- 
plished just about what the OPA announced 
as its objective, an adjustment to take 
care of the cost of reverting to 72% ex- 
traction flours. 

They were also fearful that any sudden 
display of strength on the part of the 
wheat market might deal a damaging blow 
to the flour business. 

There is a somewhat general feeling 
that the government’s allocation system 
might be terminated before too long. 

While bakers as a whole are enthusi- 
astic over getting back into production 
with the lower extraction flour, most have 
not worked off stocks of the 80% grade 
and these continue to mix it with 72%, 
which is slow arriving here. 

Quotations Sept. 21: soft winter $5.10; 
hard winter $5.10@5.14; spring patent $5.14; 
family flour $5.80@6.09. 


Pittsburgh: It is stated that bakers here 
are about out of the 80% extraction flour. 
Two weeks ago the larger users of flour 
bought heavily and the past week the 
small retail bakers came into the market, 
creating a brisk demand for every type of 
bakery flour. Offerings of flour still are 
limited, with the majority of mills re- 
stricting to a two- or three-month period, 
entertaining the hope of flour being re- 
moved from government control. Prices 
Mill representa- 
tives state flour shipments are limited 
and that the outlook for continued delay in 
shipments is very serious. Family flour 
representatives state that many bakers here 
are buying up any 80% extraction family 
flour they are offered. Small discounts in 
price are frequently made to bakers on 
this type family flour and bakers will mix 
it with the 72% flour. The 72% flour 15 
arriving in the district and the small 
quantity received goes to jobbers and large 
bakeries and chain stores, Another drive 
was made by OPA agents against violators 
of sugar stamps and some retail bake- 
sheps had complaints filed against them. 
Unusually hot weather caused a slight slump 
in demand for baked goods, resulting in n° 
lessening of sales but only the taking of 
a@ longer period of the day for the bake- 
shops to dispose of all stocks. Sugar and 
fats continne the real problem to the 
baker trying to restock his shelves with 
production materials. 

Quotations Sept. 21, cotton: hard winter 
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$5.10, medium patent $5.15, short patent 
$5.20; spring wheat $5.10, medium patent 
$5.15, short patent $5.20; high gluten $5.30; 
first clear $5.10@5.30; family flour $5.97@ 
6.09; cake and pastry flour $5.25@5.97. 


THE SOUTH 


Atlanta: The rush for white flour is as 
heavy as it was in. February when an- 
nouncement of 80% was made. Mill rep- 
resentatives are swamped with shipping 
directions and movement into this territory 
became fairly free during the past week, 
with most jobbers receiving shipments 
which were moved to retailer shelves rap- 
idly. Majority of wholesalers had appar- 
ently been able to dispose of the emergen- 
cy flour in one way or another as com- 
plaints were few. It was reported that 
mills were advancing prices of family flour, 
although it continued to sell from 50c to 
68c under the ceiling. 

Bakery business continued chiefly on the 
allotment basis. However, some sales were 
being made outside of the allotment basis 
as bakers were taking advantage of every 
opportunity to build up their stocks and 
made bookings if possible. 

Quotations Sept. 21: family flour $5.69@ 
6.37; bakery flour short or semi-short $5.32, 
straight $5.22; all quotations in 100’s. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: The market remains steady at 
ceiling levels with production improving 
all the time. The car situation is so 
serious that premiums of as much as bc 
are being paid for choice grades of on- 
track wheat. And demand is reported to 
be heavy from all classes of buyers. Buy- 
ers, additionally, seem inclined to want 
to keep fairly heavy inventories against 
the possibilities of labor trouble. This 
development had not been expected, as 
the crop this year is so favorable and 
it had been thought that they would want 
to run on a hand-to-mouth basis. The 
settlement of the maritime strike im- 
proves the outlook for those millers who 
were running on export orders, but they 
are watching the uncertain maritime situ- 
ation with skepticism. Prices are steady 
at ceilings, ranging from $4.60 for low 
protein to $5.40 for choice hard wheat 
blends. 


Portland: Mills are getting all the busi- 
ness they can handle, but are having dif- 
ficulty in spreading it properly. They were 
given permission last week to grind 100% 
of capacity during September and _ sub- 
tract the balance from their October grind 
—due to the shipping strike. Shipments 
of flour have been tied up by water; there- 
fore the increased grind on the domestic 
business. Sales are booming along in the 
domestic field, but the various shipping 
and rail difficulties plague the trade. It 
appeared at the end of the week that the 
shipping strike would be settled, but it 
was almost a certainty that the longshore- 
men would go out on the last day of this 
month. ; 

Quotations Sept. 21, f.o.b. mill, 100’s cot- 
tons: high gluten $5.13, Big Bend blue- 
stem $4.93, bluestem bakers $4.93, pastry 
$4.54, pie $4.54, whole wheat 100% $5.03, 
gtaham $4.83, cracked wheat $4.83. 


San Francisco: There is a brisk demand 
for all types of 72% extraction flour in 
this market. Offerings are limited and are 
being made on the basis of immediate 
or nearby shipments and also to certain 
grades. In some cases, mills have not 
Made a complete changeover to 72% ex- 
traction and therefore production is not at 
capacity. In addition to this, one Pacific 
Northwest mill that is ordinarily a heavy 
shipper in this market has been closed by 
strike. This mill is now back in operation 
and there should be some improvement in 
flour supplies. Quotations Sept. 21: bak- 
ery grade $5.55 l.c.l., $5.12 carlots; pastry 
$5.16 l.c.l., $4.73 carlots; family grade $6.29 
carlots. Bluestem and topping flour are 
hot being offered. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Canadian spring wheat 
flour mills are being deluged with orders 
for their product from every market to 
which exports are allowed. The Canadian 
Wheat Board this week authorized ship- 
Ments through October to all the coun- 
tries to which exports were allowed last 
Month. Practically every one of these 
Markets has since asked for large quan- 
tities of flour and mills cannot begin to 
accept all the business offering. So far 
sales to the British Ministry of Food for 
October shipment have not been author- 
ized but are expected daily. With milling 
capacity becoming rapidly booked up for 
October it may be there will be less than 
Usual available for the United Kingdom but 
Most mills reserve a certain amount of ca- 
Pacity for that business. Domestic ceilings 
are in effect and the export price of gov- 
ernment regulation flour for shipment to 
United Kingdom is unchanged. Quotations 
Sept. 21: top patent springs for domestic 
Use in Canada $5.05 bbl, seconds $4.40, 
bakers $4.30, in 98's cotton, mixed cars, 
With 10c added for cartage where used; 
for export, government regulation flour, 
$11.85 per 280 Ibs, September shipment, 
Canadian Atlantic winter ports, with Mon- 
treal 5c under. 

Business in Ontario winter wheat flour 
is confined to the domestic market as 
no exports are permitted at present on 
account of the scarcity of wheat. Mills 
have been building up their stocks of this 
Srain during the short period of active de- 
livery and now have faif quantities on 
and. However, the wheat board insists 
on eflotgh béing in sight to cover home 
Market niéeds of flour for the entire sea- 
Son before any more exports are permitted. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Biscuit.and pastry bakers have been cover- 
ing requirements. Prices do not change 
from the ceiling. Quotations Sept. 21: 
standard grades $5.50 bbl, secondhand cot- 
tons, Montreal freight basis. 

The first rush of Ontario winter .wheat 
to market is over and deliveries are de- 
clining, Mills are hoping for renewed mar- 
ketings when western feed wheat is avail- 
able. The ceiling is the price. Quotations 
Sept. 21: ceiling, $1.12@1.14 bu, shipping 
points in Ontario. 


Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week was a duplication of the 
week previous, with fair odd-lot quantities 
going to China, the Philippines, West In- 
dies, as well as some African and Central 
American destinations. There was still no 
new business reported to the United King- 
dom. Domestic trade is on a good scale 
and all mills are operating to capacity. 
Supplies are ‘moving freely. Quotations 
Sept. 21: top patent springs for delivery 
between Fort William and the British 
Columbia boundary, $5.30, cottons; second 
patents $4.80, second patents to bakers 
$4.60. 


Vancouver: A demand for flour the like 
of which has never before been experienced 
by Canadian exporters is continuing here 
with no apparent signs of abating. The 
removal by the government of _ restric- 
tions on shipments to Manila and Hong 
Kong was immediately followed by a horde 
of cables from importers of all types seek- 
ing shipments but the general policy of 
Canadian shippers is only to handle regu- 
lar customers since supplies are too limited 
to take care of even the regular orders. There 
is a large movement of flour going from 
here across the Pacific and this would be 
greater except for the delay in arrival of 
ships now held in United States ports by 
the maritime strike. In releasing Hong 
Kong from the list of banned ports to 
receive flour, the authorities made _ the 
stipulation that shipments there could only 
be made if the flour was consigned for 
trans-shipment to interior China points. 
The far eastern buyers are prepared to 
take any grade of Canadian flour offered 
without regard to price. If the flour were 
available and shipping space on hand, hun- 
dreds of new accounts could be opened up, 
exporters report. 

In the domestic trade hard wheat flour 
supplies are only fair with the demand 
strong. Prices are firm at ceiling levels. 
Cash car quotations, 98’s cottons, Sept. 21: 
first patents $5.40, bakers patents $5, vita- 
min B $4.90. 

Business in Ontario cake and pastry flour 
is small but steady with new supplies now 
Ay ge in. Price to the trade is firm at 
7.50. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Rye flour prices are higher 
than a week ago and buyers have backed 
away. Irregularity in rye grain prices the 
Past week has kept millers and rye flour 
customers in a state of confusion. Prices 
covered a range of $2.16 to $2.30 bu as 
the high and low points of the week, clos- 
ing nearer the top. Pure white rye flour 
$6.25, pure medium $6.05, pure dark $5.65, 
sacked, Minneapolis. 


Buffalo: The demand for rye is about 
even with the supply. The trend is firm. 
Quotations, cottons, f.o.b. Buffalo: white 
$6.85, medium $6.77, dark $6.35. 


Philadelphia: The rye market here has 
developed an easier undertone and busi- 
ness has dwindled. This is ascribed to a 
tendency on the part of bakers to work 
off their present supplies, and many are 
displaying a hesitant attitude about the 
placement of new orders even at the new 
price levels of 10@15c below that of a 
week ago. Quotations Sept. 21: rye white 
flour $6.80@7. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $5.34. 


Cleveland: The demand for rye flour 
this past week has been quite brisk, both 
jobbers and bakers contracting for their 
needs for the next 90 days. The recent 
advance is what caused users of rye flour 
to protect themselves. Quotations Sept. 21: 
patent white rye $6.40@6.65, medium rye 
$6.30 @6.55. 


Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales are practically 
up to the amounts now offered as mills 
restrict offerings to a small quota allotted 
their mill representatives. Many mills are 
out of the market on rye flour and bakers 
and jobbers continue to work on a hand- 
to-mouth basis on rye flour. Rye flour, 
fancy white $6.48@6.58, medium $6.38@ 
6.48, dark $6.18@6.28. 

New York: Rye flour is a slow seller. 
Buyers show little interest as previous 
commitments are adequate for needs. Pure 
white patents $6.60@6.80. 

St. Louis: Prices declined 10c last week. 
Sales and shipping instructions are slow. 
Pure white $6.31, medium $6.21, special 
medium $6.16, dark $5.71, rye meal $6.06. 

Chicago: Only a limited amount of rye 
flour was sold last week. Sales were scat- 
tered and chiefly in single carlots. White 
patent rye $6.30@6.50, medium $5.90@6.16, 
dark $4.64@5.55. 





Rye Flour Output 


Follewing is the rye ffour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minheapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 

Aug. Sept. Sept. Sept. 


Five mills 
*Four mills. 


31 7 14 21 
24,277 23,665 28,365 *26,011 
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NEW YORK 
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KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company 


OMAHA 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Kelly - Erickson 
Service Can Help 
Solve Your Flour 


Buying Problems 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON‘ 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 


FLOUR mils at FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y.. TROY, N. Y. 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 


FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
J.C. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 














STANDARD MILLING 
’" COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA © ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 


Choice 


MILLING WHEA 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U. S. A. 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 
A Modernized Flour for the Baker 
CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
5e per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%4c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 


v i v 


HELP WANTED 
v 


CHEMIST FOR CONTROL WORK IN 
large mill, Kansas City area. Pleasant 
working conditions. Give references and 
state salary desired. Address 8168, The 
Northwestern Miller, 612 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 








ELECTRICIAN — EXPERIENCED IN 
flour mill electrical maintenance and re- 
pairs, and layout and installation of new 
electrical equipment. Address 8169, The 
Northwestern Miller, 612, Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


IF BUYING 
MILO * KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 
Transit 
= = 
FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 











MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 


e 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
e 


1016 Baltimore «+ Kansas City, Mo. 

















WANTED —AN EXPERIENCED MILLER 
for superintendent of our 2,100-bbl flour 
mill at Belleville, Ill., to take place of 
the late Mr. Charles Althoff. Applica- 
tions will be treated confidentially. J. F. 
Imbs Mlg. Co., 420 Merchants Exchange 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


SALESMAN DESIRES TO REPRESENT 
flour mill and feed company in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., area. Address 8178, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








WANTED POSITION BY CAPABLE MILL- 
er, 25 years’ experience in mills up to 
6,500 bbis, all kinds of wheat. Steady 
and dependable. Best of references. Ad- 
dress 7947, The Northwestern Miller, 612 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 





MACHINERY WANTED 


Vv LILA SATE 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD. BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 


City, Mo. ae hei age & 


WANTED—CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 ANDER- 
son Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897. The Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis 2, Minn. 














WANTED: Low Ash Quality 
Flours for Bulk Family Trade. 
COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 

Flour - BROKERS - Feed 
L. D. 86 Nashville, Tenn. 








CHARLES H. KENSER 


Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED @ CLEARS 


440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








DAVIS -NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 











Western King F lour__. 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 














ANNOUNCING AVAILABILITY TO 
THE MILLING AND ELEVATOR TRADE 


THE HERSEY 
DUST COLLECTOR 


A NEW HIGH CAPACITY HIGH EFFICIENCY 
FULLY AUTOMATIC DUST FILTER 
DESIGNED EXPRESSLY TO MEET 

FLOUR MILL AND ELEVATOR REQUIREMENTS 


SPRAKE & CO. 


1517 SMITH TOWER 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 


Decontrol 





; (Continued from page 9) 


uses, 235,000,000 for other domestic 
uses, and 275,000,000 for exports, leav- 
ing a carry-over of 275,000,000 bus. 


Adequate Labor and Sacks 

Factors affecting the supply, in ad- 
dition to price and availability of 
wheat, are the supply of labor, sup- 
ply of sacks and adequate transpor- 
tation. The advisory committee as- 
certained that there is adequate la- 
bor supply for flour milling and that 
the industry is not beset by any ma- 
jor strikes affecting a large portion 
of its capacity. As to sacks, the 
supply was said to be adequate and 
expected to remain so. Because of its 
widespread operations in 45 states, 
transportation of raw materials and 
finished products are practically as- 
sured except in event of a national 
transportation tie-up it was pointed 
out. 

The petition took a whack at the 
continued enforcement of the 85% 
milling capacity limitations on do- 
mestic flour production, declaring 
that at present production rates in- 
ventories of flour soon would reach 
their normal level if this artificial 
restraint on output was removed. 

Flour prices, it was explained, re- 
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sult from wheat costs, sack costs, 
returns from by-product millfeeds, 
manufacturing and distribution costs 
and profits (before taxes). The first 
three factors are beyond the millers’ 
control and the fourth and fifth, the 
petition emphasized, always have 
been kept low because of intense com- 
petition which results from excess 
milling capacity. 

Herman Fakler, vice president and 
Washington representative of the 
Millers National Federation, was 
elected by the advisory group to be 
in charge of the petition in regard 
to receiving notices and correspond- 
ence. Mr. Fakler, also committee 
secretary, was selected for these du- 
ties at the Sept. 4 meeting of the in- 
dustrial advisory group in Chicago, 
at which time Mr. Kennedy was 
selected to be signer of the petition. 

The committee did not ask for re- 
moval of ceilings on millfeeds. In- 
dustry representatives said that it is 
believed that they will be automat- 
ically removed if the petition on flour 
is granted. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEED COMPANY BURNS 
Martinsville, Ind——Fire swept the 
Branch Grain & Feed Co. buliding 
here recently, destroying 1,000 bus 
of grain and seed. Loss was esti- 
mated at $60,000. The cause of the 

fire has not been determined. 











GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing prices of grain futures at le 


ading markets, in cents per bushel: 











WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
Sept. Dec. Jan. Mar. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
Sept. 17... 198 193% 197% 190 192% 190 ease area 200 200 
Sept. 18 ... 199 194% 197% 191 193 190% be ae re 200 200 
Sept. 19 ... 198% 195% 197% 191% eee 190% $80.8 aaah 200 200 
Sept. 20 ... 200 196% 199 193% 194 191% seee ove 200 200 
Sept. 21 ... 200 197% 199% 194% oes 192% even ery: 200 200 
Dec. May Jan. Mar. Dec. May Sept. Dec. Dec. May 
Sept. 23... 199% 189% 199% 196% 193% 186 eees eee 200 200 
oo —CORN: ‘ r OATS = 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
Sept. Dec. Jan. Mar. Sept. Dec. Sept. Nov. Sept. Dec. 
Sept. 17... ears & ote 133% 132% Sout She 79% 74% 74% 69% 
Sept. 18 ... seks er 134% 132% 79% 75% 75% 69% 
Sept. 19 ... eee whan 135% 133% 78% 74% 74% 69% 
Sept. 20 ... ose bse 137% 134% 80% 75% 75% 69% 
Sept. 21 ... ove jmee 137% 134% seve cece 85% 76 76 69% 
Sept.. Dec. Jan. Mar. Sept. Dec. Nov. Dec. Dec. May 
Sept. 23 ... weed a 139% 135% cece ceee 78% 75% 71% 69 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) on Sept. 14, and corresponding date of a 


rn—— ——Oats— -—Rye—— --~Barley-- 
1946 1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 
43 1,941 31 8 454 38 4 
olé os oé és 328 o* + 
13 2,675 4,234 14 270 653 513 
oe 175 oe os 8 ee 34 
286 2,858 9,396 163 1,929 358 1,291 
67 1,915 4,074 o« 47 1,229 3,220 
257 401 655 3 28 Ss a 
341 374 380 1 75 Se 12 
480 707 1,657 38 130 494 198 
114 36 oe -. 2,946 813 
34 1,058 7,765 358 962 6,099 114 
53 195 36 5 83 o6 : 
95 100 906 1 33 av 9 
690 714 1,662 47 40 372 340 
308 110 104 os fe 43 58 
20 1,456 ee 12 99 os ++ 
170 139 866 ws 1 16 47 
596 398 1,172 2 2 29 52 
245 1,483 2,019 4 27 27 300 
2 31 19 : ee 2 oe 
os 208 : 4 





year ago: 
_—wredt rs) 
1946 1948 “Tode 
po ee cre ee 3,650 4,063 149 
BIQRtOR <6 66 os 0's BHT 11 1,689 ay 
ED oh wehbe oes 1,931 9,662 627 
BER cacceverier 169 1,435 ee 
CRICMMO 2 cicesviceces 3,740 6,033 2,381 
BROOE. cccdvcveccsy ps «a oe 
PES bb.0. 60540 v00nss 6,902 13,607 1 
Doert. Worth .ccciccs. 8,552 9,196 111 
errr ree 2,980 3,725 
Hutchingon ...,........ 7,669 11,294 a 
Indianapolis ......... 2,597 2,908 856 
Kansas City ......... 16,722 37,103 215 
Milwaukee ........... 1,333 1,428 87 
Minneapolis .......... 1,670 3,178 87 
New Orleans ........ 561 1,463 10 
ie, ee ra 231 1,980 
MN 6-0.% 8 6.0.55.3-05.4.0% 7,635 12,751 1,211 
Cee ee oe 65 371 
Philadelphia ......... 1,436 2,031 193 
Sioux City .......... 239 170 159 
Bt. JOSOPR 2. ncccsses. 2,297 4,323 334 
BE. BOG 222 cc cwsvece 3,840 6,559 743 
i ee 4,673 8,059 eo 
Brera 565 223 
TWOteS § ovccieseccse 80,403 142,945 7,544 


3,708 16,344 35,218 656 4,408 12,342 15,904 





OFFERING: 100 ib. & 140 bh. JUTE FLOUR BAGS 


VACUUM CLEANED — RECONDITIONED 


BUYING: DISCONTINUED BRANDS COTTON BAGS 
SERVICE BAG & BURLAP CO., INC. 


914-916 McCARTER HIGHWAY, NEWARK 2, N. J. 
“Our Inspection Is Your Protection’’ 











Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft.Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 








MERIDIAN FLOUR 


NEWTON MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
Newton, Kansas 
Sales Office—2010 Taney Avenue 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 


—— 
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PF BAKER FLOURS 
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that give 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 





SALINA, KANSAS 








“Dependable”’ 


FOR NEARLY HALF A CENTURY 


It Must Be 100% Spring 
A Glance at the Map Shows Why 


Ceres Proven Flour 











RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 


1500 Cwt. Daily 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 














ope 


ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 












1892 



















THE THOMAS PAGE 





4i Page’s fine flours are backed by a broad base 
of possible wheat selections. The Page 
Mills at Topeka can draw the finest wheats 
from four states—Kansas, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma and Colorado. That’s double- 
protection for any flour buyer these days. gf 


ILLING COMPANY, INC. 
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HMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 
EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS “MAPLEFLOUR” TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 


i a re oe Pe Re is 
eS 2 GG ae Fae 
+. 2 ‘ : Bre: 








SPRING WHEAT WINTER WHEAT 








FLOURS FLOURS 
Cream of the West Monarch 

Castle Crescent 

Nelson " Canary Corn Meal 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities hav placed our products in the van. 


v5. af 44 


oR AND S* 
eu 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” ;- - “HOMELAND” 


“Re. 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, Ltp. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 


; CABLE: LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


PURITY - THREE STARS ran 


JASPER NATIONAL PARK 


CANADA CREAM + STERLING Gis 





tending from the foothills of the Rockies 

on the east to British Columbia on the 

west, and from Banff National Park on 
: the south to the 58rd parallel, Jasper, 
; G R rE AT W a % T covering an area of 5,380 square miles, is 

| one of the most rugged picturesque sec- 
: tions in all of Canada. 


R AT T L E Noted for its scenery, fine hotel ac- 


-— b commodation and one of the best golf 


2 § courses in Canada, it is a tourist centre 
718 MAITLAND sind none 
al | i 





On the main line of the C.N.R. this 

district has many distinguished visitors 

4 U Te) N who enjoy the mountain drives, rugged 
trails, excellent fishing and magnificent 


scenery—a host'of attractions that never 
fail to delight the visitor. 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


| FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY * ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 








~—<—" ==" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF Soo >f 
~ JUTE 


| we BAGS corn |, 
- BAGS | | | BAGS 


COTTON IN CANADA , COTTON 


} A serene. rome ‘The CANADIAN BAG CO.,Limited | 4 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


i 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL @ CANADA 


€ ye E “gee «Millers of Canadian 
G3 Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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> ROYAL House 
FLOUR ° EHO, 
Se scant BUF FALg. 


& OATS . WHEAT- E 
Muay VITA-B (“:') CEp 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
Conadion Spring ond Winter Wheet Flour MONTREAL - CANADA | 


“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR" “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” MILLS AT — MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG - EDMONTON - MEDICINE HAT 
Cable Address. “Wotmacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA CABLE ADDRESS OGILVIE MONTREAL ALL CODES USED 




















QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, ; Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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SPILLERS LIMITED 


IT’S IN THE RECORD 


Mullers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 








e te 
Head Office: Oables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 




















Cable Address: ““FoRTGARRY”’ 


Gage URS VES PH hos eal URIS NEE 5 PR ACES: ory 
gitite + ERA Sobre eae satel Bates td Ae isd ab 
of WD GR Reward DES, FL eh SP RE Saves 2 Ota N 


Mitt at SASKATOON, SasK., CANADA 


——_—_— 
SaLes OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley’s— Riverside 








Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


*‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 
Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 
F, 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
APPLETON & COX, INC., 


American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 


COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 
TORONTO, CANADA 








CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


7 - oe 
Mills Limited 
fF Fice ANCOUVER: CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 


- TORONTO - HUMBERSTONE+: MONTREAL - MONCTON 


AONTREAL- RIENTA EXPORT FFICE: VAN 

















CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 





Winnipeg, Manitoba 








tng : 
James ichardson & dons 


Gain Marchant Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ 























SS 











Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 
TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 











Ashe FR 8: 
exporter 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


= 
| 
| 











LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 


Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 








SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Exporters 
Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 








TORONTO 1, CANADA 








PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 
Domestic and Export 


Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
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EXTRA HOU 


ei ad DOUGH wa en 
Wisp Osh VO 
PM 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
. MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 


AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER ‘WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 


Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS @ MINNESOTA 











HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DUST COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND a oe ela Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 














PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 














LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
ee 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 












b, ~The Hallmark 
PERCY KENT? ¢ 
BAG LOMmPANY , e 


of Quality 





“out a few days later, 





Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 





PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers © 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 











UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 





Kansas City, Missouri 











344 DELAWARE AVENUE 





A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 















ay . Le 

”, C4 an 
\\ a 
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Man: Did I leave an umbrella here 


yesterday? 

Restaurant Owner: What kind of 
umbrella? 

Man: Oh, any kind. I’m not a bit 
fussy. 


¢¢ ¢ 


“TI just got out of prison this morn- 
ing,’ a traveler told a man on the 
train. “It’s going to be tough, fac- 
ing old friends.” 

“I can sympathize with you,” com- 
miserated the other. “I’m just get- 
ting home from the State Legisla- 


ture.” 
¢¢ 


The preacher was out on the golf 
course and thought a small moral 
ledgon might not be amiss. 

Minister (mildly): I notice that the 
players who get the lowest scores are 
not those who swear. 

Gloomy Golfer (as he dug another 
slice of turf): What the Hell have 
théy got to swear about? 


¢¢ ¢ 
# Bridegroom: I thee endow with all 
Tay worldly goods. 

Father: There goes his bicycle. 


¢¢ 

Knowing that the minister was 
very fond of cherry brandy, one of 
the church elders offered to present 
him with a bottle on one considera- 
tion—that the pastor acknowledge 
receipt of the gift in the church 
paper. 

“Gladly,” responded the good man. 

When the church magazine came 
the elder 
turned at once to the “appreciation” 
column. There he read: “The minis- 
ter extends his thanks to Elder 
Brown for his gift of fruit and the 
spirit in which it was given.” 


¢?¢ ¢ 

An enthusiastic patron made his 
way to the ticket window three times 
to place a bet on Bluebells in the 
fourth race. On the fourth pilgrim- 
age an observer tapped the better on 
the shoulder. “Brother,” he said, 
“it’s none of my business, I reckon, 
but if I was you I wouldn’t be put- 
ting all that money on Bluebells. 
He ain’t goin’ to win no race.” 

“Yeah?” said the other. ‘How’d 
you figure that?” 

“Well, if you must know, I own 
Bluebells, an’ I jes’ know he ain’t 
goin’ to win.” 

“Well, all I can say is that it’s 
going to be a mighty slow race; I 
oyvn the other three horses.” 


{ ¢$¢ ¢ 
~ Mamie: I understand your grand- 
mother is the old-fashioned {ho 
still toils at the spinningsy pes 
she earn much? 

Susie: Well, last night she won 
$50, on the red. 


¢?¢ 
“Well, Tenderfoot, how did you like 
the ride you took on my horse?” 
“Tell me,” replied the Tenderfoot, 
“how anything filled with hay can be 
so hard.” 
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J, H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA 








—— 


THE NEW CENTURY CO. 
3940 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, Iii, 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 








Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 
Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 








We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 














eryecyr ri ‘ 
NEW YORK = Fok—e ge). | 
PHILADELPHIA ® 


-FLOUR—— 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


an a | 








ae of FEEDS of all kind 

DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 
730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


— 





— 





HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn KJ] OUR pomestic 


81st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA, J 








For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 











Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 








Septem! 


IMF 


Cory 
Fei 





MA 


co’ 


Cabi 





Subs 
Seet! 


Sub 
Seet 


FLO 


BRA 
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, REPRESENTATIVE FLO REIGN N 
Established 1870 WILLIAM MORRISON & SON McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 
STANNARD COLLINS & CO. LTD. | 
(E.A.GREEN) FLOUR IMPORTERS | FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS Baltic Chambers o 75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 
Cory Buildings 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW | 
RK Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 Pee wo | 60a Constitution Street, Leith 
Cable Address: “Famed,’’ London Cable iio: “WAVERLEY”. Cable. Address. ‘“GRaINs,”’ Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 
7 sais ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. “>: | GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
~ aetna Re aye craig (GLASGOW) LTD. eee’ | FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. IMPORTERS OF“ 7. y | AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR, ae | Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
, 52, Mark Lane, 163, Hope Street, GLASGOW | Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
» LONDON, E. C.3 Cable Aadrens: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow | Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. | ROBERT CARSON & co. TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 
° FLOUR IMPORTERS (Successor M. J. Vos) 
i. HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
FLOUR IMPORTERS (Established 1908) 
eae ee a. C3 50 Wellington St. GLASGOW IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
5 ” “4 Samples and Offers Solicited 
Cable Address; “Coventry,” London Cable Address: “DipLoma,"’ Glasgow tw Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. Cable Address: “'Tarvo,’’ Haarlem 
Kibtnidnno» ceam, won, . | SANA BROTHERS. _ JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. | , LOKEN & CO. A/S 
, Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC: FLOUR IMPORTERS ‘ : 
FLOUR MERCHANTS -% :: eae Working Norway, Finland, 
rae ms No. 8 South College Street, Denmark and Sweden 
CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 50 Wellington street GLASGOW.G.2 . | ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND Reference: 
23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 j al Also LEITH and DUNDEE Chase National Bank of Sa City 
ra Wiikey Rbdvont: “Seabetatta*” Eanten Cc. I. F. business much preferred, 3 Cathie Ahavaes: Code: of New York, N. 
; a SS: , Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow —,_.... | “VIGILANT” Riverside Midiand Bank, Ltd. Poultry & 
N. _ Algemeene Handel-en Established 1899 
E A. VAUGHAN THOMAS |. McCONNELL & REID, LTD. . Hegre sig 
F : Bee, tases: “MEELUNIE” | NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
= FLOUR FLOUR IMPORTERS (Flour Union, Ltd.) : 
} nee ails hendennsineht 60 FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
Subscription Room, en AMSTERDAM HOLLAND OSLO, NORWAY 
° Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 Cable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow eal neg * i Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “ifopil” 
- ais - Starc 
3 J. M. & C. M. HAMM W.H Ba sa 
= . . * ¥ . H, Rutherfurd Established 1868 nf he 
- soca | D. D. P. Howie John Simpson | M WITSENBURG JR’S ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
i's WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM | W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. ” pee ee FLOUR AGENT 
; FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS FLOUR IMPORTERS | OSLO, NORWAY 
os Subscription Room | 70 Robertson Street GLASGOW were ana ——e | ; 
TY Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. | 0.1 F. Bast sasts Sill . Reference: or Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: ‘‘Alkers,’’ London. Cable ‘Adie “Watheman.” + “eae De bob vn a Cable Address: ‘Asbjornsta” 
HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. | CRAWFORD & LAW A RUOFF & co Established 1894 
syndy gig tendo ne sete FLOUR IMPORTERS ° “Established 1855 ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS . ° 
and FLOUR 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
< | oe py ee Te Ue riteienenene 94 Meent ROTTERDAM mpeg Y 
a xe | £ p 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL } LONDON, E. G. 3 ay ee - ot 1 rsa 
68 Constitution Street LEITH | Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow | Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam Cable Address: “Johnny 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 
PILLMAN & PHILLIPS _ D.T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S | SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 
er 45 Hope Street GLASGOW Sree are ’ (Anton Sorensen) 
1 IMPORTERS OF OSLO, NORWAY COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
e cae Sree FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS FLOUR - CENARS + PD 
OFFICES ALSO AT Working Denmark, Finland, MILL gag nt Rt FLOUR 
7 LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, LIVERPOOL LEITH Norway, Sweden 
ammuee DUBLIN, BELFAST DUBLIN BELFAST Cable Address: ‘‘Flormel,” Oslo Cable Address: “Flourimport” 
wT 
ROBERT NEILL, LTD. | WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. ° 
* FLOUR IMPORTERS —The Feedman’s 
FLOUR IMPORTERS a4 ki 
O. 156 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 | weerty 
127 St. Vi 4 41 Constitution St., LEIT ; | . . ° 
neees Rees GEARY, C. 3 Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 118 So. 6th St. Minneapolis, Minn. newspaper 
42R t , ABERDEEN ¥ 
ss Branches: Belfast and Dublin Geter “ean eee | Serves The Growing Feed Industry 
N 77 
Low Grades and HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & H. S. PEARLSTONE CoO. « S. R. STRISIK CO 
C cane LARSEN CO. FLOUR- . av. ° 
Millfeed 
Flour Mill Agents 
I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. All R Grates sh = Fo om & 
. * ew York City 
— Minneapolis, Minn. 410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. J. F. Reilly, Mgr. ProGnee Bushange MEW TOs 
jase ae 7" 
ry FLOUR — GRAIN PRODUCTS — F EEDSTUFFS PETER R. NEHEMKIS, ‘Sr. Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
d. Oilseed Cakes and Meals — . Vegetable Oils se 
“ normor || FLOUR 
BRADLEY & BAKER, Commerce Building, New York 17 
_ Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes ...7 Shanley Avenue NEWARK, N. J. 444 'W. Grand Ave, OHTOAGO 
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Abilene Flour Mills Co. .....-e+se+e00- 26 
Acme-Evans Co. .......ss00- Mioseves OE 
Acme Flour Mills Co. £:9.6.o.0-8 coe 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), “Lta.. pocce 
Alva Roller Milla .........++- coccccees 2 
Amber Milling Co: .......++..- cocoees, 
Amendt Milling Co. ....sceeeeeeeceeee 
American Bag Co. .....seeeeeveee cece 
American Bakers Machinery Co. 

American Cyanamid Co. ........++6+ eo 30 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc... 
American Flours, Inc. ..........+. coon 38 
American Machine & Foundry Co....... 
Ames Harris Neville Co. ...... eccccce 23 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. ....--e+eeeeereee 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc.........+++. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. .......+.++. 22 
Arnold Milling Co. .......+-see00- éccee 
Arrow Mills, Inc. ....ccceeeeceececeees 46 
Atkinson Milling Co. ......--eeeeeeees 18 
Bagpak, Inc. ...ccccccccscccscceces cove 
Baker Perkins, Inc. .......-.++++ eccece 
Bang, Flemming ......++++e+ee++ eecccce 
Barnett & Record Co.........ceeeeeeee 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co......... 46 
Bay State Milling Co. ......... evry Ts 21 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co......seeeeeeeesees ° 7 
Big Jo Flour Mills .........eeee0% eevee 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. .......eeeeeeeee 47 
Black Bros. Flour Mills..........++++++ 30 
Blair Milling Oo. ..ccccccccccccccccccs 18 
Blake, FJ. Th. ccccccvcccccccccccccccve - 46 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc........+.e+e0+ 22 
Borden Co. .nccccsccccccccccccsveccsece 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co.......... 30 
Bowman Dairy Co. ...cccccccccccccces 
Bowsher, N. P., Co. ...cccccccccdcvcces 
Bradley & Baker .....ccccccccccescecs 47 
Brey & Sharpless ......ccccsseceececs 46 
Broenniman Co., Inc. ......eeeeeeeeees 46 
Brownold, M. S8., Co. ....-- Ccraccesooe 
Brown's Hungarian Corp. .......++++++ 
Bryo Company, The ......ccccscoes eee 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co. ........... 29 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld ..........-+ee0% 
Bunge Elevator Corp. .......sseeeeeee 18 
Cameron, John F., & Co.......eeeeeees 47 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd..........eeeeees 43 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd.......... 44 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co........... 39 
Cannon Valley Milling Co............. . 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc............. oo 
Cargill, Incorporated ........seeeeeee ° 4 
Carr, P. B., & Carr, Pedro, Jr......... 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd............ 47 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co. ......... 23 
Central Bag & Burlap Co. ......... ove 
Chandler, Arthur L., & Co...........- 
Chase BAG CO. crcccccccetectocscccccece 46 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. Sbesccocs . 4 
Checkerboard Elevator Co. ..........4+ 
Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R.... 
Chickasha Milling Co. .......sseseeeee 23 
Chubb & Son ...sesseeees eeecccccecs 21 
Church & Dwight Co., Inc.. Weerrrerey Tt 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd............ « 45 
Cohem, Felix ..cccccccccccvcccs eccccce 
Colborme MEE. Oe. ccccccccccccccccccce 
Coleman, David, Inc. .........5eeeee0% 46 
Colorado Milling & Elevator. OO. ccccces 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. ...... 8 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co........ cose € 
Continental Grain Co. ........seeeeeees 26 
Corn Products Sales Co. ......... eoece 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co. .........06. 47 
Crawford & Law ......... be 6000600008 47 
Cream of Wheat Corp. ......... coecece 
Crete Mills, The ...... oe veecees coocoe 18 
Crookston Milling Co. ............ coos S&F 
Crown Bag Co. ..... ebesececcvercccese 
Crown Mills ......... O86 0b 600 messes wees 23 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative Associ- 
Atiom, IMG, ccccvccessscccccseccccccecs 
Davis & Company ......scccccscesscees 


Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. ....... 40 
DOF GO. cccoccsscccssccccccccess eccee 
De Lisser, Andrew ........... eocesccee 
De Stefano, Ulysses ...... ecseve eccccce 
Deutsch & Sickert Co. ......... cocccce @ 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc.......... 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co...... S666 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. ...... cocccce B28 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc. ...... cooveccss OB 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. ......... oo @ 
Doughnut Corporation of America ..... 
Dow Chemical Co. ..........+. eeccevcce 
Duluth Universal Milling Co. ...... ese 17 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc............ 


Dunwoody Institute ...........ceeseees 





La Grange Mills .......... 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., “Lta.. 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd. 
Larrowe Mills, Inc. 
Lathrop Grain Corporation ......... 


Eagle Roller Mill Co. ... 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co. 
Enns Milling Co. 
Entoleter ~~ sed Car Heating 


Evans Milling Co. Lexington Mill & Elevator Biisuscens 
Long, W. E., Co. ... 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc....... ® 

F M h Milli Co... ° 
renene & Serehente eodee Lysle, J. C., Milling Co..... 
Feast, C. E., & C 


Fennell, Spence & Co. ...... se eecceeee McConnell & Reid, Ltd. 


ee McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd. 
Finger Lakes & Hudson Flour Mills, Inc. 


Fisher-Fallgatter Milling Co. 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co........ 
Florelius & Ulsteen a/s 
Flour Mills of America, Inc............ 


McVeigh & Ge. iscccccccese ° 
Maney Milling Co. ° 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd.. 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc.......... 


Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., “Meelunie,” Amsterdam 


Freeman Food Products Co. 


Merck & Co., Inc. ......... 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills.. 


Merrill, Harold A. cove 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. ° 
Midland Flour Milling Co. 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc 
Milling Engineers, Inc. ............++ 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau... 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 
Minot Flour Mill Co. 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Montana Flour Mills Co. 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co. 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co. . 
Garland Milling Co. 
General Baking Co. 
General Mill Equipment Co............. 
General Mills, Inc. 


Globe Milling Co. 
Godde, Albert, Bedin, Inc. 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 
Goodlander Mills 
Great Bend Milling Company 
Great Star Flour Mills, 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co. ... 
Grippeling & Verkley . 


Morrison Milling Co. . 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd 
Moundridge Milling Co. 


National Alfalfa Dehydrating & 


National Almond Products Co. 
Armbruster & Larsen Co National Cotton Council of America.... 
Hachmeister, Inc. 


Haertel, Walter, Products Co. 


Nebraska Consolidated Mills 
Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr. 


Hammond Bag & Paper Co..... 
Hardesty Milling Co. ... 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd 


cs New Century Co. 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 


New Era Milling Co. es 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co 

Newton Milling & Elevator Co 
Noblesville Milling Co. 
Norenberg & Belsheim 
Norris Grain Co. . ° 
North Dakota Mill & Elevator 
Norton, Willis, Co. 
Norvell-Williams, Inc. 
Novadel-Agene Corp. 
Nulomoline Co., The .... 


Heide, Henry, Inc. eovcce 
Henkel Flour Mills .... eevee 
Hoffman, U. 8., Machinery Corp....... 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. . 
Holland Engraving Co. oe 
Hookway, F. E., & Co., Ltd............ 
Horan, Hubert J. . ee eve 


ee ey 


eb edevocsees ’ ‘Cover 


Hubbard Milling Co. 
Hunter Milling Co. .. 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Omega Machine Co. (Division of 


Igleheart Bros., Inc. ...... eee 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co. 
Industrial Fumigant Co., Inc.... 


Page, Thomas, Milling Co. ... 
Paniplus Company .........+..-. 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd.. ° 
Peabody Import & Export Co., Inc..... 
Pearistone, H. 8., Co......... 


International Milling Co. 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


orn 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co. 
Jas & Van Walbeek ... 
Jennison, W. J., Co. 
Jewell, L. R., & Son.... 
Johansen, Anth., & Co....... 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co 
Joseph, I. 8., Co., Inc. ° 
Junction City Milling Co. ...... 


Pfeffer Milling Co. 
Pfizer, Chas., & Co., Inc...... 
Pillman & Phillips 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 

Chemical Division 


eee eee eee ewes eeres 


Preston- Shaffer Milling Co. e 
Prina, Frank R., Corp. 
Procter & Gamble 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co... 


Kansas Flour Mills Company .. Quaker Oats Company 


Kelly-Brickson Co. 
Raible, J. R., Co. 
Red River Milling Co. oes 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co. Sdoeeser 
Red Wing Milling Co........ 

Richardson, James, 


Kelly, William, Milling Co. 


Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc..... 
Kimpton, W. 8., & Sons 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co..... 
King Midas Flour Mills 
King Milling Co. ° 
TERRE s GAB. cccccccccscccccosccesce 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc......... 
Koerner, John E., & Co.. 


Riegel Paper Corp. os 

Robin Hood Flour Mills, Lta. Sococcese 

Robinson Milling Co. 
Th 





Rodney Milling Co. 





Rogers Bros. Seed Co. ..........+-0... 
TEGO BRIN GO cc eccvepcecccscesves.. 
Bete Gad.” Ge GW ewsiccncesicocvecs. 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd........... 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. ............. 
Russell Milling Co. ......... BORRSes < 
Rutherfurd, W. F., & CO... cccsccecs.. 


S 


St.. Clowd Milling Co. ..cccccccsccccces. 
St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, Inc.... 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd..... 
St. Regis Sales Corporation ........... 
Saxony Mills ............ EEL 
Gehneider, W. Ti.; GOricveccccccseccces. 
Schultz, Baujan & Co...........--00: 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd. ...... BG ressees eee. 
Security Milling Co., Inc.....cccceeee. 
Seedburo Equipment Co. .............. 
Service Bag & Burlap Co., Inc......... 
Shellabarger Mills ...........:. eocecce. 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. babe oS0.0.66 
TU, Bi Oe 566 59.00-65-04.0600¢00000. 
Ghert, J. H., MIME Ooi... cccescccee. 
Siebel Institute of Technology ....... 
Simmons Engineering Co. ............. 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. ..... 
Skandinavisk Mel Import ............ 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd 
Southwestern Laboratories ........... 
a Ere ee ere eeeccces 
Ey Ts Ue Sob b66b.06 Osssesdccc ces. 
Spokane Flour Mills. ar eee eS ee 
MN Ee Ts 5 0.000 6.6840 0.0 FSb.c00000. 
Springfield Milling Corp. ere TTT Cree 
een Mh 2 SC SOOT Cre 
Stanard-Tilton Division (Russell- Mille: 

EE EE. kA nko 004.60 00'c80.000 000 
SURROGATE MVOMGR, ING, .ccicccscecsces. 
SUMNGAES BEIOE CG. oii ccccescsese. 
Stannard, Collins & Co. .............. 
ee. . SS a ere 
Stock, F. W., & Sons, Inc.............. 
Se Ge Gy EE Pe kin.ceeovcecsccecces. 
GEPREEOE GRIM GOs. sicoccccccvcvccecs. 
Se GA. Big GS, cedccccccceciacocese 
Sullivan & Kennedy ................. 
oe 2 eee erry err eer eer eee 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. ............ 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd,.......... 
TOMMARE B MOFE GOlisccccscisesccsess. 
Tension Envelope Corp............+.-+: 
Terminal Flour Mills Co............+.: 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Association. 
SOMOS, A. VEUBDAR «2. ccccccesccese: 
SENN, Te Be eccceccccesaccceecees. 
Se GN EIOe i eescc ste eee ee. 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc...........- 
Toronto Blevators, Ltd. ..............- 
WOOn, SBOE OR, bcs ce ccecscevecess. 
Tri-State Milling Co. ...... eevecoccess 
‘Twin Oity BMACHInG Go. 2. .ccccscsces. 
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WRIMIARR. GIA OO. 2s ccccoserccocese. 
Union Machinery Co. ........seee00:: 
Union Pacific Railroad ...........++-: 
United Grain Growers, Ltd....... Besa 
Urban, George, Milling Co............-- 
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Valier & Spies Milling Company...... 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders ......... 
Van Dusen Harrington Co...........-- 
Verhoeff’s Meel-Import ......... Ga45ee. 
Victor Chemical Works ............-- 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. 

Vis, P. C., & Co..... Cece cccccscccccces 
Voigt Milling Oo. c.cccccccccccccccce: 
Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland.........-. 
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Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. ..........- 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc....... Cove: 
Walnut Creek Milling Co....... Pere ry 
Wamego Milling Co. ....--ceseeeeecees 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. ......... Tesee 
Watson Higgins Milling Co..........-. 
Weber Flour Mills Co. ........+.-00:> 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales. Co. er 
Western Assurance Co. ......e55ee+: 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd.. 

Western Milling Co. ....ceeseeseeeee> 
Western Star Mill Co........seeeeeees 
Western Waterproofing Co. ........-- 
White B GO. cccccccccccccccscccccces: 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co. ........- 
Wichita Flour Mills Co.........-..+++- 
Williams Bros. Co. .......cceeeecceeee 
Williams, Cohen B., & Sons.........--> 
Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc.........-+> 
Witsenberg, M., Jr. .....ceeeeeeeceer’ 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. ........+0+++- 
Wolf ‘Milling Co. .......... eee Te Tee 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd. ......... escecee 
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z How many acres of delay’ 
2 0 When lumber was air-dried, seasoning yards were a neces- 
sity. Delay, measured in acres as well as months, added 
46 to production costs. Now, kiln-drying allows shipment 
4 of more uniformly seasoned lumber in a matter of days. 


With the Agene Process the modern miller pro- 
duces a fully matured flour of uniform quality without 
storage or loss of time in milling. Production is geared 





7 . directly to sales with no intervening “acres of delay”. 
™ To the baker Agene maturing means prompt 
ve 3 ie e e . . 
. delivery and uniform baking characteristics. 
47 is = me NA-126 
* AGENE 
- as — for flour maturing 
23 NOVADELOX WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


for a whiter, brighter flour 
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"Do | get 100 
on beet greens?” 


In one Midwestern consolidated 
school, children in all the grades 
from kindergarten through high 
school are not only learning what 
foods they should eat, but learn- 
ing to like every one of them. 


For 10 cents, every noon, this 
school serves a simple, wholesome, 
balanced hot lunch. Bread, butter, 
milk, fruit are staple items. But 
unfamiliar foods are also served: 
beet greens, brussels sprouts, less 
popular dishes of all kinds. These 








foods are all studied in classrooms 
...but the “payoff” comes at 
noon, when Johnnie and Mary 
show their teachers their finished 
trays. 

Careful records are kept, and if 
some item of food is not eaten, a 
special campaign in the classrooms 
extols its value as a health builder. 
Next time, they “eat it all up” 
...and thus constructive habits 
of sensible eating are firmly rooted. 


For more than a year, a selected 
group of schools has been testing 
special nutrition projects of this 
kind; trying new techniques and 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 











materials; measuring progress from’ 
student meal diaries. A typical re- 
sult is this: In the 4th grade at one 
school, a 1945 study showed 59% 
of diets ‘‘poor’’. In 1946, after one 
year of special emphasis in nutri- 
tion, this figure has been reduced to 
9.6%. 


For information about this pro- 
gram—facts, ideas, plans and 
materials adaptable to any cur- 
riculum—please write: 


General Mills, Inc. 
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GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES . . . some 
raw, some cooked, frozen 
or canned. At least one 
serving a day. 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT... or raw 
cabboge or salad greens. 
At least one serving a day. 


POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
. raw, dried, cooked, 
frozen or canned. Two or 
more servings a day. 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quart 
(or its equivalent) a day for 
children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
o day for all others. 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS...ordried beans, 
peos, nuts or peanut but- 
ter. One serving of meat, 
poultry or fish a day, oc- 
casionally peas or beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 
each week. 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
... natural whole-grain or 
enriched gr restored. Three 
or more servings a day. 


BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE . . . use for 
spreads and for seasoning 
as you like and as supplies 
permit. 


In addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil or Vitamin D concentrate 


One of a series of 
in educational, 


ads appearing 
Medical and health 


9rain product foods 


in their proper Place in 


the diet. 














